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Grammar for Common schools 


By B. F. TWEED A.M. 


LATE SUPERVISOR OF BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


PRICE 30 CENTS NET 


‘The first thing that strikes us in Tweed’s gram- 
mar is its size. It is small, a manual proper, and, if 
children must study grammar, the teacher will find 
here the minimum of facts desirable for the child to 
know. We are glad to see the app*ndix coming into 


fashion in the textbooks for children. Professor 
Tweed has placed one in the back of his volume, and 
> pe much infuimation of interest to the 
acher. 
Teachers will be pleased with the simplicity of the 
Professor Tweed. Exer- 


analysis recommended b 
touted throughout the book. 


cises are abundantly distr 
Methods of work are given, and the treatment of 
every topic gives evidence of scholarship as well as 
acquaintance with the schoolroom. 1e book, no 
doubt, will have a hearty welcome.” — Popular 
Educator. 


‘* Here it is, precisely what is needed. Professor 
Tweed has done it. And who better fitted for the 
work thanhe ? Where's the man who can produce 
a better grammar ? 

His book is small in size ; that, considering how 

‘ood and apt it is, is one of its best recommendations. 

ne finds it lucidly defined and arranged; just the 
necessary data to work Wb and within the study of 
language. The Professor has been singularly happy 
in his yon and definitions, a very nice point 
in this connection; and, J heartily commend his 
grammar as the timely book we need.”’ — Henry F. 
Harrington, Supt. of Schools, New Bedford, Mass. 


Dr. Blaisdell’s Physiologies 


THE CHILD’S BOOK OF HEALTH. (Primary) 


In easy lessons for Schools Price 30 cents net. 


HOW TO KEEP WELL (Elementary) 


Price 42 cents net. ? 
OUR BODIES AND HOW WE LIVE (Advanced) 


Price 60 cents net. 
By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, M.D. 


The above books fully meet the demands of recent 
State calling for Scientific Temperance 
Instruction in the Public Schools. Adopted for use 
in the schools of Boston. Philadelphia. Providence, 
and hundreds of cities and towns in the United States. 


“A large number of States have recently passed 
laws, requiring that, in the pk schools, Physiology 
and Hygiene shall be tanght with special reference 
to the effect of alcohol and narcotics on the human 
system. This demand has produced quite a large 
crop of books.—good, bad, and indifferent, — most of 
them evidently written to catch the market. They 
bear evidence of haste, and even in some instances, of 
ignorance. Dr. Blaisdell presents in ‘ Our Bodies, and 
How we live,’ an excellent example to the contrary. 

“It is the work of aman who knows what he is talk- 
ing about, and who has the knack of the true teacher. 
His ideas are clear, and his et perfectly simple, 
so that any child of ordinary intelligence can under- 
stand him. 

“In the most difficult part of the book, — the due 
appreciation of the effects of alcohol and tobacco,— 
the author seems to have been very happy in stating 
the facts ina clear and non-partisan manner. e 
has shown the bad effects of both, — especially of 
alcohol,—without, on the one hand, trying to mitigate 
their evils, or, on the other, to exaggerate them fora 
purpose, as would be dene by a fanatic. The book 
will do most good of all by its entire fairuess.””— 
Philadelphia Medical News. 

Commendatory notices of the other books in the 
series. from medical journals, are in possession of 
the publishers. 

Specimen pages of the Physiologies furnished free 
on application. 


Sample copies will be furnished tenchers and educationalists at above Introduction 


and Wholesale prices. 


Descriptive catalogue sent free. 


LEE and SHEPARD Publishers Boston 


A NEW BOOK 


— or — 


EXAMPLES 


— IN — 


ARITHMETIC! 


NOW READY. 


not simply a teacher’s desk- 
book, but is intended to be 
placed in the hands of the 
pupil. It will be found in- 
valuable asa drill-book. With 
or without answers. 


Contains over three thou- 
sand five hundred carefully 
graded problems on every 
subject of Arithmetic. Nu- 
merous review Questions 
and Exercises. The work is 


Price, 60 cents. Discount to Schools. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 


17 and 19 South Sixth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


N. E. ACENCY, 
75 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


SWINTON’S READERS, 
SWINTON’S WORD SERIES, 
SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES, 
SWINTON’S HISTORIES, 
MANSON'S SPELL’G BLANKS, 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES, 
ROBINSON’S ARITHMETICS, 
FISH'S ARITHMETICS, 
SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS, 
WHITE’S DRAWING, 
SMITH’S PHYSIOLOGIES, 
HUNT'S (DR. E. M.) HYGIENE 


WHEN CHANGING TEXTBOOKS IN ANY BRANCH 


GET THE 


What is BEST can be determined by examining the works in our list. 
not introduce any new book until you have first seen what we have in the 
desired subject. 

6 Important new books in preparation. 


BLAKEMAN, 


IVISON, 


753 & 755 Broadway, New York. 


GRAY’S BOTANIES, 
DANA’S GEOLOGIES, 
TENNY’S ZOOLOGY, 
TENNY’S NAT. HISTORY, 
COOLEY’S CHEMISTRY, 
COOLEY’S PHILOSOPHY, 
GUYOT’S PHYS. GEOG., 
LOOMIS'S MUSIC, 
TOWNSEND'S CIVIL GOVT., 
FISHER’S OUTLINES OF 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 
KIDDLE’S ASTRONOMY. 


Do 


Correspondence solicited. 


& CO., 
149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


REASONS WITY ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS SHOULD BE USED IN SCHOOLS. 
1. They are especially adapted for school D ed er 


2. The quality is superior, standard, an 


reliable. 


3. They are in use throughout the United States. 
4. Are of American manufacture. 
5. They are durable and easy-writirg. 


6. Have been tested by a quarter-century’s experience. 
7. Are easily obtained; all stationers have them. 
8. The best should always be used in schools. 

9. Are moderate and reasonable in price. 

10. Every pen is warranted. 


Tio be Published June 
FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION. 


3d. 


200 Favorite Songs and Mymns. For Schools and Homes, Nursery and Fireside. 
UNIFORM WITH NOS. 1, 2, & 3, IN SIZE, PRICE, AND VARIETY AND CHARACTER OF CONTENTS. 


Each No. contains a brief but Comprehensive treatment of the Elements of Music, so presented as to be readily taught — comprising One Hundred points, in Eight pages. 


NUMBERS 


(184 pages each.) 


TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 
Edition. Retail Price. Introduction. Exchange. 
Boards,  « GO Cents. . &0O Cents. 40 Cents. 


Single copies will be sent to teachers and School Officers, for examination, on receipt of introduction price. Correspondence regarding introduction is cordially solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City. 
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W. H WALMSLEY & CO, 


hanuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Mlustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
Full Catalogues for three 
Stainps. 


Mention this paper. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
20. SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM 838 TO $1,000. 
Catalogue on application. 


& GrensHaw, 
528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Mauufacturers and Importers 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 


furnished on application. 


LLANTERY SLIDES 

JA For 

PW, GEOL.R HISTORY 

TTERNS FOR BLACKBOARD "MAPS — CIRCULAR FREE 
CHAS F. ADAMS, STATE. NORMAL SCHOOL.WORCESTER.MAS 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
4) Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY, En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


LOCUTION AND ORATORY. Fifteen years expe- 
rience in teaching in Colleges, Theological and 
Normal Schools. For information address 
L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
Vohege Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLEs. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, as. and Elec- 
tric ~~ ee Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


SCHOOL - JUBILEE YEAR. 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 

Devoted to instruction in Language, Literature 
Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 
one departments. 

Circulars with full information sent free by 

B. W. PUTNAM, 
592 z Jamaica Plain. Boston. 


GFASIDE 


ENSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For 


catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


LASEEL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cnas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. eacon House), Boston. 

__G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
Site NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 

For circulars, bia address 


For Young Ladies. 


ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRipGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, GG. A.M. 
or both sexes. AT WoORCEST 
For particulars, address 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WresTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
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life and energy to all who or 
ids i i i th of children. 
hausted. It aids in the bodily, and wonderfully in the mental growth o 
The Emperor Dom Pedro, Siemaeah, Gladstone, brain-workers, cured their — 
prostration, and now maintain their bodily and mental vigor by its use. A cure for 
nervous derangements and debility in old or young. 


Not a secret ; formula on every 
label. A Vital Phosphite, not a laboratory phosphate or soda-water absurdity. 
For sale by Drugyists or Mail, $1.00. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 
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924 CHESTNUT STRERT, PHILA. 
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FOR SCHOOLS. 
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MAGNIFYING GLASSES, 
PLANT PRESSES, and 
COLLECTING CASES. 


OPTICAL LANTERNS for PROJECTION, : 


With our Patent Petroleum 
Lamp of 360-candle power 
guaranteed, 

DIAGRAMS of PHYSICS, 

MFCHANTOS, GEOGRAPHY, 

ASTRONOMY, OPTICS, BOT- 
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VIEWS of all parts of the 
world 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


Manufacturers and Importers 
of School Apparatus. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 3 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils, 
For Sale by | 

G. S&S. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 

5S. 8S. & Pur. Co., 36 Bond Street, 

EBERHARD FABER, 718 Broadway, N. Y. 


SEND 
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JAS. W. QUEEN&CO.PHILA, 


Manufactured by 
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Leominster, Mass. 
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>) JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL” PENS. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, Ti (ig 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES Sa 

SOLD sy ALL DEALERS maoucnour me WORLD. * 


dgents Wanted. 
Agents Wanted 


ANTeED, — Teachers to sell our ** Child's 
Bible” and other books during their vacation. 
One young man averaged $5.00 a day during his last 
vacation, and one writes that he averaged nearly $8.00 
through his. If successful. a permanent position with 
Salary will be offered. CASSELL & CO., Limited. 


A, H. ANDREWS & CO. 
General School Furnishers, 


MANUFACTURERS 0 ONLY 4 
Now ANI URERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Andrews’ 


822 Broadway, N. Y.; 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago.| Clobes, 
TEACHERS (ess 
S Charts, allkinds, 
Blackboards, 
Who are willing to make One Hundred Dollars| Oustless 


($100) per month 

DURING VACATION, 

Address A. J. HOLBROOK, 79 Milk Street, 
Room No. 16, or call (take elevator 10 Federal St.) 


ACENTS WANTED for the LIFE 


OF 
HENRY WARD BEECHE 


‘HOS. W. Kno and Co; i 
KR Life and Work from the Cradle to myo | 
aclis all others LUtol. The Bes: and Cheapest. Splen 
didly illustrated, Se/ls like x tldfire. Distance no hindrance 
for we pay the Freight and give Extra T+ rms. Send for cir- 
culars. Address HAKTEO D PUB.CO. Martford,Conn. 


Teachers or Students 


Wishing a_ Profitable 
© Useful Business" 


Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Andrews’ New Series of School Maps. 
A. H. ANDREWS & co., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
686 Broadway, New York. 


SRASABLE SPELLING AND WRIT. 

4 ING TABLET. Good for writing 10,000 
words, Also combines MODEL ScRIPT ALPHABET 
( ARD, SCALE OF INCHES. METRIC SCALE, DRAWING 
RULE, and RIGHT ANGLE. Sent. postpaid, on re- 
celpt of 5cents each. One Dozen Tablets for 50 ets 
or 25 for $1.00. J. W.C. GILMAN & CO...’ 

[4] 14 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


IL 


Instant relief. Final cure and never 
ES. returns. Noindelicacy. Neither 


DURING VACA TION an Heowere salve or suppository. Liver, bidney 


J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 


WILMOT CASTLE & Co., 
6216 


venient 
grams, etc. 
cates, the best pamphlet-case ever 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


“The maximum of practice without 
neglect of theory.” 


FIRST YEAR 


LATIN. 


With Exercises on the Inflections and 
the Principal Rules of Syntax; also, 
Extracts from Czesar’s Callic War. 
With Special and General Vocabula- 
ries, Notes, Maps, etc. 


By GEORGE STUART, A. M., 
Prof. of Latin in Central High School, Phila, 


MAILING PRICE 95 CENTS. 


For further information please address 


ELDREDGE & BRO., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


THOMPSON'S 


| TEACHER'S EXAMINER. 
New Edition 1887. 


For teachers to review their 
studies and prepare for exam.- 
inations. Thirteen branch+s 
of questions and answers, 200 
pages. 75,000, sold. ALSO 


THE 


Examiner's Companion. 


Justout Contains 13 Stod. 
ies not included in the Exam. 
INER, 200 pages of questions 
ind answers These books 
will safely guide the teacher 
through the most d fficult ex- 
amination Mailed to any ad- 
dress. postpaid, at B1.50 each. 
Send for circulars, Address 

ALBERT H. THOM?"SON,co 

54 Klock, 
Shiecago, Ill. 


A RARE CHANCE 


FOR YOUNG MEN. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS AGKICULTURALCOL- 
L¥GE hasat its disposal EIGHTY FREE scholarships, 
which will be given to worthy young men in the State 
who can pass the entrance examination. It affords 
i thorough English education and a good training in 
chemistry, botany, natural history, agriculture, engi- 
veering, military, and other sciences, fitting young 
men to enter business or to study theprofessions, or 
ro become good farmers or good teachers. For fur- 
ther particulars, address 

President H. H. GOODELL, Amherst, Mass. 


School Aids. 


SCHOOL CABINET of 
Standard Measures. 


A neat Cabinet, with shelves, containing standard 
measures of weight, bulk, and length, in all neces- 
sary forms. Should be in every se oolroom. 


Toy Money. 
In compartment boxes orin bulk. One of the most 
useful School Aids, and justly popular. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE SET of 


Blackboard Drawing Instruments. 


All the necessary tools for the accurate construction 
of geometrical problems involving right lines, angles, 
circles, and ellipses. 


“THE BEST” 
Pamphlet Case. 
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reservation of circulars, catalogues, pro- 
This is the latest and, as its name indi- 


The Atheneum Newspaper File, 


Entirely new in construction and in its results. 


tay~ ‘Send for full descriptions of any or all of 
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MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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OLUB RATES, For OnE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 


stone made of tiny rounded pebbles of milky quartz ce- 
mented together in some old conglomerate, of which this 
fragment has at last been tossed upon our shore. We 
trace all these to the ancient Laurentian rocks of Canada. 
There are also many small flints and some pebbles of a 
hard limestone. An occasional worn fossil affords a clue to 
the source of these two elements, in the corniferous lime- 
stone about the head of the lake. 

Here, too, are stores of periwinkle shells, abandoned 
dwellings of a tiny inhabitant of the lake, and pretty frag- 
ments of mother-of-pearl from the shells of a fresh water 
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{Written for the JoURNAL.] 
THE COMING PRONOUN, 


BY ELLA G,. IVES. 


Thou unembodied sprite! thou imp! 

Thou will o’ wisp! how long tormented 
By thy non est shall Language limp, 

And Syntax queer grow quite demented! 


Thou dearest phantom out of reach, 
Eluding e’er our fondest seeking, 

And on the guiltless parts of speech 
A grim, uncanny vengeance wreaking, — 


Not Dido’s ghost her lover's arms 
Met with so tantalizing mocking, 
As thy dim, visionary charms 
Haunt, lure, deride, our every talking. 


From what Jove’s brain wilt thou leap forth, 
Bright evolution of the ages ? 

’Twere worth some throes to give thee birth ; 
’Twould add an eighth unto the sages. 


Or wilt thou into common talk, 
Thou most uncommon common pronoun, 
Creep, crawl, run, jump, or even walk, 
When some fair queen of speech shall summon ? 


Come as thou wilt, thou missing link 

Twixt He and She, those halves disjointed! 
Come, tie them with a lover's link 

Or scientific knot appointed! 


Come, play thy reconciling part! 
The ‘‘ mixed assembly ’’ long hath sought thee. 
Come, ease this pedagogic heart 
And tongne pedantic !— 
Thon, I’ve caught thee! 


A STROLL ON THE BEACH. 
BY SARA F. GOODRICH, OHIO. 


Children feel irresistibly drawn toward any body of 
water within reach, whether tiny brooklet, river, lake, or 
the broad expanse of the ocean. The naturalist acknowl- 
edges a similar attraction. In the present reactions of 
water and shore, he studies nature’s method during the 
long history of the land, and sooner or later all the ani- 
mal life of the district repairs to the waterside. In this 
variety, which affords endless entertainment to the child, 
the student finds his aquarium and museum,—the mate- 
rials of his workshop. 

The banks of Lake Erie are comparatively tame, yet a 
stroll along its beach is full of suggestion. There isa 
touch of the infinite in yonder water-washed horizon, al- 
though the imagination is in bondage from my knowing 
that the opposite shore is only seventy miles away. The 
clean sands under foot and the clear waters, with never a 
weed, promise little at first glance. We must look closer. 
The steep banks are composed of firm, blue clay overlaid 
with that of an ocherous yellow color and underlaid with 
shales. The clay is thickly set with angular fragments 
of a soft shale, which one might expect to find strewn on 
the beach also. But inspection shows that this stone would 
soon wear away to mud, while the microscope reveals 
that the sands of the beach are the detritus of ancient 
crystalline rocks,—mostly glassy quartz. This windrow 
of black or reddish sand, which the last heavy storm 
washed up out of the depths, is made up chiefly of jet 
black hornblende mingled with a modicum of orange and 
dull crimson grains. In the fine gravel along the water’s 
edge we find also a large proportion of granitic pebbles. 

Here is one which tells a story of yet older beaches,—a 


like rude jewelry for sisters and sweethearts. 

In places the steep clay bank yields to the careful ex- 
plorer many crystals of gypsum, rather small and stained 
but regarded as a treasure by the finder. These would 
do as a text for a lecture on the constituents of clay, even 
as the crystalline sands under foot afford the ready start- 
ing-point for a survey of local geology from the far-off 
age when the Laurentian Mountains were first uplifted 
from the universal ocean. 

But a killdeer flies out over the lake, uttering its wild, 
plaintive cry, and immediately we give our attention to 
the present. As the plover sweeps low, a shadow-bird 
seems to rise to meet it in the mirror-like water. Pres- 
ently we see a flight of swallows dipping their wings ; an 
eagle flies slowly over and settles in a tall tree on a jutting 
point ; and here, at our feet, lies a gray gull’s feather,— 
fit quill for a poet’s use. And now we see that the sand 
is imprinted by the small feet of the pewit,— recent 
cuneiform inscriptions,—with dashes, here and there, of 
dog or rabbit tracks. At times the beach is strewn with 
gorgeous beetles, such as a savage beauty might wear in 
her hair. 

There is an especial pleasure in finding on a beach so 
far inland, certain maritime plants. The sea rocket 
(Cakile Americana), the beach pea (Lathyrus mariti- 
mus), and the shore spurge (Huphorbia polygonifolia) 
grow here. Gathering one of these plants, I question how 
it came so far from its fellows of the Atlantic coast. The 
winds can hardly waft a seed like a pea, and the waters 
flow contrary. But perhaps the sea-birds which frequent 
these beaches may have transplanted the seeds. Facing 
the blue waters of the lake, with gray sands about me 
and these blossoms in my hands, I have wandered in im- 
agination around our whole northern coast. Europe 
would seem home-like should one happen, as one might, 
upon the beach pea in bloom upon its shores. What a 
traveled creature thou art, little flower! In seanning thy 
purple, I have looked in imagination upon more foreign 
lands than I may ever see with these eyes. 

Wind and wave together bring ashore birds and butter- 
flies that venture too far from land and, exhausted, are 
caught in the treacherous floor of waves. Things suggest- 
ive of human distress may also be found half-buried in 
the sands,—a bit of planking with bolts and irons still 
fast, a straw hat, tattered bedding, and, once in a long 
while,the body of a drowned sailor. However infrequent 
this latter occurrence may be, its possibility makes a 
haunted coast. 


SOME POINTS ABOUT LATIN GRAMMAR. 


BY WM. E. JILLSON, A.M., 
English and Classical School, Providence. 


The Latin language must be mainly acquired from the 
grammar as a basis. There may be many not yet fully 
acknowledged advantages in the so-called “natural 
method,’ yet even in this method the Latin grammar 
must be an essential feature. Hence the importance of 
thorough instruction in Latin grammar is apparent. 

There is a book, somewhat in popular use, which should 
be constantly referred to in connection with the study of 


Latin grammar, and that is an unabridged English dic- 


tionary. If pupils could be induced to look up the mean- 
ings of the terms that occur in the grammar, noticing par- 
ticularly their derivation and composition, a flood of 
light would be brought upon this abstruse and difficult 
study ; for example, the appositive sometimes troubles 
students, being confused with the predicate noun, but 
when its composition is considered,—i. e.,ad and pono, 
meaning “ put to” or “place near,” —its meaning is ap- 
parent ; the deponent verb is understood better by a knowl- 
edge of its composition, de and pono, “ to lay aside,” —i. e., 
the forms of the active and the meaning of the passive ; 
the derivation of the word mood, namely modus, meaning 
“manner,” throws light on this term. Thus many 
more examples might be enumerated. It is believed that 
if more attention were paid to imparting to students a 
clear understanding of all the terms used in Latin gram- 
mar a better knowledge of this subject would be obtained 
than hy the present method, which consists mainly in 
causing pupils to memorize words often meaningless to 
them. 

Again, when learning the rules of syntax pupil 
should be required to learn one or two examples under 
each head as illustrations of the principles. Besides af- 
fording the pupil an exercise in Latin composition, it 
forces home upon him the principle by the concrete ex- 
ample. The sentences selected by the teacher to be 
learned should be as short as possible, that the main 
point may be readily grasped. After giving the English, 
the teacher should have the pupil render it into Latin, 
showing how it illustrates the rule; or the pupil might be 
called upon to furnish his example without suggestion 
from the teacher. 

Again, when the pupil is engaged in learning the prin- 
cipal parts of the verbs, he should be required to learn 
the meanings of the verbs. Too much stress cannot be 
laid upon the importance of acquiring a good vocabulary 
early in the course. ‘The verbs average at least two in 
every line of Latin. If, then, the meanings of the verbs 
are known, the pupil more readily acquires ease and flu- 
ency in translating. It is at least as important that he 
should know the meanings of the verbs as it is that he 
should know the different forms of the verbs, so that he 
can locate them correctly. 


SPONTANEOUS MEMORY. 


BY F. W. OSBORN, 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Those who are desirous of achieving the best results in 
the work of education can never afford to lose sight of 
the importance of cultivating the power of reproducing 
acquired knowledge. A large part of the value of learn- 
ing consists in the ability to recall it with accuracy and 
promptness when occasion may demand. A well-known 
authority observes: “ The perfection of our knowledge 
consists in the readiness and precision with which the ap- 
propriate word or ideas spontaneously present themselves 
whenever we desire to bring them within the sphere of 
our consciousness.”’—Carpenter : Mental Physiology, page 
434. No better illustration of this can be found than in 
the public speaker. His success must largely depend 
upon his ability to avail himself promptly of all his men- 
tal treasures. The fact that this power never will be 
gained but by a comparatively few persons does not 
diminish its value as an illustration. The pupil who, in 
the classroom, can, with the most accuracy and fullness, 
and most readily, state what he knows, gives the best evi- 
dence of a well-disciplined mind. His knowledge is no 
longer a heavy burden that weighs him down, but a ser- 
viceable tool which he delights to use. No teacher who 
aims at the best results of mental training will adopt any 
other standard of attainment. 

But how is it to be gained? Is there any general prin- 
ciple which should guide to the acquisition of this finest 
fruit of mental culture? Let us hear the author just 


quoted: “This action (the spontaneous presentation of 
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° ge in her sight and hearing, the darkest tragedies of slavery were en- 
words or ideas) depends upon the strength of the associa-| It is high tim , ses | acted. She knew and pitied the sorrows of the slaves, and so far 
tion previously formed between the word or idea actually | the English language as it is. We rejoice to recognize as possible helped and befriend ad them. 5s tan Geille, this 
before the mind at each moment, and that which fur-| progress, in the reduction of the quantity of matter in| onal knowledge of slavery and its wrongs, and her own intense 


nishes the response to it.” If this be true, the attainment sympathetic feeling that impelled her to write Uncle Lom's Cabin, 
of this power, in a greater or less degree, must depend on 


that other people in the North and elsewhere might see those 
the knitting together of words and ideas in so close a fel- 


wrongs and sorrows as they really were and go to right them. 
lowship that each will promptly suggest all the others re- 


7. It was after she had left the South, and while her husband 
lated to it. Influenced by a desire to cultivate as large a 
An Exercise for the Seventy-sixth Birthday of the Author of Uncle 


was professor at Bowdoin, that she wrote this wonderful book. 
In less than a year it had been translated into nearly every language 

familiarity as possible with the subject taught, and guided Seventy-sixth Birthday of 

by the mental peculiarities of the pupil, each teacher may 


of Europe, and over three hundred thousand copies were sold dur- 
be left to select his own methods. Even a partial aequi- 


ing the year. It has been said that this book ‘* will always be 
famous, not only as the most vivid picture of an extinct evil system, 
but as one of the most powerful influences in overthrowing it.’’ 
sition of this spontaneous command of his knowledge will) To-day we celebrate the birthday of one whose fame is greater,| 8, No book was ever more ain fnall onal tie als Wa? 
react upon the mind of the pupil, and stimulate him by| even, than that of our best loved poets; whose words have been 
an act of will to make further attainment possible. translated into more various tongues than any of theirs, and 
I We may note, in conclusion, two inferences from this | who has had a notable part in the grandest work of the century. 
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ethat English grammars be made to teach 


textbooks and in the evidence that the false and the use- 


less are gradually disappearing. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


tragic book, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. At one step she has reached the 
top of the staircase up which the rest of us climb on our knees year 


after year.’’ She has written, also, many beautiful poems, some 


Cabin. After its publication the poet Longfellow wrote in his 
journal: ‘* Every evening we read ourselves into despair in that 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, ‘‘ whose own is linked with Freedom's 

name,” as the author of Uncle Tom’s Calin, was born June 14, 


subject : 


1. The teacher must spare no pains in the attempt to 
form accurate ideas, both of individual objects and of 
classes of things. It will be of little use to cultivate a 
spontaneity in the utterance of words, if allied only to 
erudity and error. Precise ideas should be expressed in 
well-chosen words, and thus each will aid and support the 


other. 
2. No small part of the value of the recitation lies in 


the opportunity which it affords the pupil to express him- 
self. In a very important sense the period belongs to the 
class and not to the teacher. In spending the time in 
needless talk and exposition he is depriving them of their 
most valuable opportunity for this special form of mental 
culture. The tendency of some of our more recent class- 
room work needs, in this respect, to be restrained. 


ESSENTIALS. 


BY SUPT. G. T. FLETCHER, MARLBORO, MASS. 


The educational demand of the last decade has been 
largely for an increase in the number of branches taught, 
and an elimination of non-essentials from those regarded 
as fundamental. The study of arithmetic, geography, 
and grammar has been so encumbered with details, non- 
essential if not absurd, that time has been wasted, and in 
many cases error has been taught. A grave fault in the 
teaching of English grammar is the use of definitions 
and rules copied from Latin grammars, but having little 
or no application to the English language. When a pu- 
pil is required from day to day to repeat meaningless or 
absurd terms, language ceases to be an element of true 
education. 

English grammar is studied that the pupil may learn 
how to speak and write the English language correctly, 
and all definitions and rules should be framed with that 
end in view. In a composite language almost destitute 
of inflections, few rules are applicable or helpful. , 

The rule that “A verb must agree with its subject,” 
ete., has such a definite meaning in the Latin that the 
subject does not appear, being known by the form, ¢. e. 
agreement, of the verb. 


1811. It is, therefore, her seventy-sixth birthday that we are keep- 


ing. Five years ago, at a reception given in her honor, Dr. Oliver 


Wendell Holmes paid a warm tribute to her, ia a poem entitled, 
‘‘AttheSummit.”’ This poem may well introduce our exencises : 


2. Recitation. 
THE SUMMIT.”’ 


If every tongue that speaks her praise 

For whom I shape my tinkling phrase 
Were summoned to the table, 

The vocal chorus that would meet, 

Of mingling accents harsh or sweet, 

From every land and tribe, would beat 
The polyglots of Babel. 


Briton and Frenchman, Swede and Dane, 
Turk, Spaniard, Tartar of Ukraine, 
Hidalgo, Cossack, Cadi, 
High Dutchman and low Datchman too, 
The Russian serf, the Polish Jew, 
Arab, Armenian, and Mantchoo 
Would shout ‘‘ We know the lady.” 


Know her! Who knows not Uncle Tom, 
And her he learned his gospel from, 
Has never heard of Moses ; 
Fall well the brave black hand we know 
That gave to freedom’s hand the hoe 
That killed the weed that used to grow 
Among the Southern roses. 


When Archimedes, long ago, 
Spoke out so grandly ‘* dos pon sto,— 
Give me a place to stand on, 
I’ll move your planet for you now,—’ 
He little dreamed or fancied how 
The sto at last should find its pon 
For woman’s faith to land on. 


’ 


Her lever was the wand of art, 

Her fulcrum was the human heart, 
Whence all unfailing aid is; 

She moved the earth! its thunders pealed, 

Its mountains shook, its temples reeled, 

The blood-red fountains were unsealed, 
And Moloch sank to Hades. 


All through the conflict, up and down, 
Marched Uncle Tom and Old John Brown, 
One ghost, one form ideal ; 
And which was false, and which was true, 
And which was mightier of the two, 
The wisest sybil never knew, 
‘or both alike were real. 


Sister, the holy maid does well 

Who counts her beads in convent cell 
Where pale devotion lingers ; 

But she who serves the sufferer’s needs, 

Whose prayers are spelt in loving deeds, 

May trust the Lord will count her beads, 
As well as human fingers. 


When Truth herself was Slavery’s slave, 


of which are familiar to us. 

9, Singing: ‘‘ Knocking, knocking,—who is there ?’’ (by Mrs, 
Stowe). This selection is No. 17 in Gospel Hymns. 

10. From Brunswiek the husband of Mrs. Stowe was called to 
Andover, and there she became a warm and helpfal friend to the 
students in his charge. In 1864 they removed to Hartford, where 
one of her homes still is. Her winter home is in Florida, Pro- 
fessor Stowe died August 15, 1586. 

11. Besides her most famous book, Mrs. Stowe has written 
many others which are very popular, and whose names are familiar. 
Among them are Oldtown Folks, The Minister's Wooing, Poganuc 
People, The Pearl of Orr’s Island, Agnes of Sorrento, and We and 
Our Neighbors. 

12. Oldtown Folks is a delightful story of old times in New Eng- 
land. Swume of its scenes are taken from her own childhood. She 
was well acquainted with the quaint customs, and perhaps with 
some of the strange, interesting characters she describes. The 
Minister’s Wooing is a story of earlier times. Sam Lawson's 
Fireside Stories she has told in New England dialect. 

13. Reading from one of these books (a humorous selection if 
possible, or two may be given, one humorous and one pathetic). 
14. In June, 1881, a birthday reception was given in her honor 
by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Many distinguished people came 
with words of congratulation and praise to crown her ‘‘ seventy 
beautiful years.’’ The poets Whittier and Holmes, Miss Phelps 
and Mrs. Whitney furnished poems. 
15. Recitation of Whittier’s poem,— 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE.,”’ 

Thrice welcome from the Land of Flowers 

And golden-fruited orange bowers, 

To this sweet, green-turfed June of ours! 

To her who in our evil time 

Dragged into light the nation’s crime, 

With strength beyond the strength of men, 

And mightier than their sword her pen ;— 

To her who world-wide entrance gave 

To the log cabin of the slave, 

Made all his wrongs and sorrows known, 

And all earth’s languages his own !— 

Welcome from each and all to her 

Whose Wooing of the Minister 

Revealed the warm heart of the man, 

Beneath the crude-bound Puritan, 

And taught the kinship of the leve 

Of man below and God above ;— 

To her whose vigorous pencil strokes 

Sketched into life her Oldtown Folks, 

Whose Fireside Stories, grave or gay, 

Tn quaint Sam Lawson’s vagrant way, 

With old New England’s flavor ripe, 

Waifs from her rude idyllic life, 

Are racy as the legends old, 

By Chaucer or Boceacio told ;— 

To her who keeps, through change of place, 
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18. ‘‘ Heroism can be in any life that is a work life, any life 
which includes energy and self-denial.’’ ‘* That's what I call suc- 
cess in life,—when a man carries himself so that he turns into seed- 
corn and makes a harvest of good people.’’ 

19. ‘* It is not aman’s natural constitution, but the use he makes 
of it, which stamps him as good or vile.’’ ‘‘ He who undertakes 
to square his life by the Sermon on the Mount will have his hands 
fall. Men always know it when they meet a bit of Christ’s ser- 
mon walking out bodily in good deeds.”’ 

20, “* How little the world knows how cheap happiness is!’’ 
‘* How much adventure and enterprise, how many little heart-beats 
of joy go into our robin’s nest simply because Mother Nature makes 
them work it out for themselves! ’’ 

21. Since Mrs. Stowe has made a home in Florida, she has done 
much to help the freedmen. This is what one says of the work of 
her later years: ‘*‘ When it was needed, she dipped her pen in ink 
and made a million readers realize their duties to those who lived 
in Uncle Tom's Cabin. When she had done that so well that the 
world wondered, she entered the cabin itself and began to instruct 
with living voice those who could not read the written word.’’ 
** For another Cabin has arisen on the banks of the St. John’s. It 
bas long radiated faith, hope, and charity among the needy. She 
who helped to break the fetters of iron has been suffered to break 
many a chain of ignorance and degradation.”’ 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


BY BRITIFFE SKOTTOWE, 
Author of ‘‘ A Short History of Parliament.” 


Oxford.—It may be interesting to note that Magdalen College is 
approaching the bi-centenary of the most memorable year of her 
existence, during which she momentarily emerged from the general 
obscurity and silence of academic life and stood forth conspicu- 
ously in the political history of this country. I refer to the at- 
tempt of James II. to force a Roman Catholic into the post of 
president of the college by the use of the dispensing power, and 
the strenuous resistance offered by the Fellows and Demies (pro- 
nounced Démmize) to this illegal action. 

The Fellows of Trinity have elected as their president in the 
place of Dr. Percival, who lately accepted the headmastership of 
Rugby School, the Rev. H. G. Woods, Fellow, bursar, and lec- 
turer of the college. The election is essentially a popular one, and 
in carrying it out the Fellows have followed the example recently 
set by those of Magdalen College, who, for almost the first time, 
preferred an active and popular member of their own body to a 
long list of possible dignitaries. Both Mr. Woods and his wife are 
intimately associated with the movement in favor of the higher 
education of women, which has found such favor at Oxford during 
the last few years, and indeed are down in the Ladies’ List of Lec- 
turers for last term as joint lecturers on Shakespeare and Bacon. 
It may be interesting to note that Mrs. Woods is the daughter of 
the present Dean (Bradley) of Westminster, who was formerly 
head of University College, Oxford. In earlier days she was one 
of the foremost disciples of the wsthetic movement led by Mr. 
Oscar Wilde, another of this university's children, and was per- 
haps the only person in the world who succeeded in realizing the 
impersonation of blue China by the help of white China crépe and 
blae and yellow ribbons, without looking ridiculous. Since her 
marriage, however, her enthusiasm for art has confined itself main- 
ly to the decoration of her pretty little house in Holywell street, 
and her loftier aspirations have expanded in the direction of serious 
study. Mr. Woods himself is a classic of some ability and a vigor- 
ous student, who will be of the new régime of heads, an active 
worker, taking a useful and laborious share of the tuition of the 
undergraduates, not a mere roi faineant of the type that is now 
fast dying out. Bya curious coincidence the college is actually en- 
gaged in the construction of a new and extremely bandsome presi- 
dent’s house, which will soon be ready for the occupation of the 
new president. 

New editions are being issued of the cheap Oxford Law and His- 
tory Series, published by Messrs. J. Thornton, Oxford, which are 
primarily intended for the Oxford Honor Examinations in History 
and Jurisprudence. The first volume, An Introduction to Roman 
Law, is already in the shops. The second, Outlines of Constitu- 
tional History, will very shortly appear. They will be followed in 
due course by the others. Every volume is the work of a univer- 
sity honor man of reputation, and they average in price about a 
dollar or less. 

Cambridge.—A conference was held here to consider the progress 
and development of the Cambridge extension system of lectures. 
It was stated that funds were urgently needed if the work was to 
be continued on the wide and liberal basis on which it has hitherto 
proceeded. The question of state subsidies was amply discussed. 
The vice-chancellor, Professor Stuart, and others, spoke strongly 
against applying for a government grant, and declared that an ap- 
peal ought to be first made to private benevolence; nor did Lord 
Ripon, who takes the opposite view, seek to enforce it. In short, 
the result of the conference was to enunciate an entirely different 
principle with regard to the state’s duties toward intermediate edu- 
cation to that set forward in the petition of the Victoria University, 
mentioned in my last letter. The syndicate deserve sympathy in 
their efforts to hold themselves independent of state aid, but it re- 
mains for time to prove which principle will prevail. 

General Educational.—A movement has been started at South- 
ampton for the establishment of a local university college. The 
town council and the council of the Hartley Institution have agreed 
to codperate with a view to extending the basis of this institution 
on university lines. At a meeting held to promote this scheme a 
resolution was passed approving of “‘ the principle of local univer- 
sity colleges, to be assisted by government grants,” Here, again, 


the view expressed is the exact opposite to that of the Cambridge 
syndicate. Southampton is, however, a wealthy town, and should 
be able, unaided by the state, to support suclr an institution. 

In 1883 the Princess of Wales charged Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen 
(whose name is so intimately connected with the South Kensington 
exhibitions) with the duty of organizing a committee, in order to 
consider the best mode of providing a home in the shape of a large 
boarding-house, conducted on collegiate principles, for the immense 
and continually increasing number of young women who were at- 
tending at the various schools of art, science, and music. At that 
moment, however, Sir Francis Cook, of Doughty House, Richmond, 
offered to build a suitable house and furnish it for the purpose at 
his own expense. A site was obtained in Kensington Gore, close 
to the Royal College of Music. One leading firm undertook the 
construction at the prime cost of the materials; several others as- 
sisted most liberally in the furnishing. The building itself was de- 
signed after some American models carefully studied by the archi- 
tect. It is divided into fifty-six suites of rooms, in each of which 
two students are allotted two bedrooms and one sitting-room be- 
tween them, extremely comfortably and suitably furnished. The 
dining-rooms are in the basement; the kitchens on the top floor. 
There is a good-sized concert hall, provided with an excellent or- 
gan, a gymnasium, a suite of practicing rooms, art studios, and a 
drawing-room, which also serves asa library. The building has 
been constructed with a view to us@fulness and solidity rather than 
ornament, and so the front is of plain red brick, while the only 
portions of the interior which have received any special ornamental 
treatment are the entrance vestibule, the drawing-room, and the 
concert-hall, which are all in the Jacobean style. The whole ex- 
pense has been defrayed by Sir Francis Cook, and in the ordering 
of the arrangements he has had the valuable assistance of Sir Philip 
Cunliffe Owen. The building was formally opened in March by the 
Princess of Wales, but it has actually been partially open for some 
time. 

It is, perhaps, as well to mention that it is strictly in connection 
with the regular courses of lectures delivered at the College of 
Music, South Kensington, and the Royal Academy of Arts, and 
that only bona j/ide students attending them are admitted as board- 
ers. The name of the institution is Alexandra House, in honor of 
her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, who is the Lady 
Patroness. It is impossible to overestimate the value of such an 
institution, and the need there is of many similar ones. 

On March 16 the Marquis of Hartington distributed the prizes, 
medals, etc., to the successful students of the Polytechnic lectures 
on science, art, and technical subjects delivered at the old Poly- 
technic, Regents street, which has been transformed into the Young 
Men’s Christian Institute. Reports were read which showed that 
the number of students had nearly doubled since 1883; within the 
four years sixty medals, offered by the city and guilds of London 
Institute for open competition, had fallen to their lot; the classes 
had all been attended with the greatest success, and had received 
considerable encouragement from the employers of labor. 

The city and guilds of London Institute, referred to above, 
has been established for teaching the application of the different 
branches of science to various manufacturing industries. The in- 
struction, which includes engineering, chemistry, physics, mechanics, 
manufacturing technology, workshop practice, and modern lan- 
guages, is arranged with the view of enabling students to qualify 


as technical teachers, mechanical, civil, electrical, and chemical 
engineers, and principals and managers of various manufacturing 
works. The promoters of the institution hope that, by the help of 
the instruction thus provided, English engineers will be able to 
occupy in Great Britain and the colonies the places at present mo- 
nopolized by Swiss and Germans. The Central Institution of this 
Association is in the Exhibition Road, South Kensington. 

While delivering the prizes to the students of the National Art 
Training School in the Lecture Theatre at the South Kensington 
Museum, Viscount Cranbrook, the Lord President of the Privy 
Council, observed that suecess depended more on thorough training, 
on steadiness and perseverance, than on slap-dash and genius. Of 
course without imagination, without something of the dreamings of 
art, all the drudgery of art would be useless to a student; but at 
the same time one must begin at the beginning if one wished to 
produce a true representation of that which is perfect in itself. 
The school is doing extremely excellent work. The students have 
been very successful in a number of art competitions during the 
year, and have furnished from their ranks several instructors to 
other institutions. 

To the credit of the lady students of England it must be recorded 
that Miss Susan Wood, B.Sc., has obtained the teacher’s diploma 
in the art, theory, and history of education at London University. 
Only eight men and two women have obtained this diploma since 
the examination was instituted in 1883. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 
MAY PARTIES IN CENTRAL PARK, 
More HoLipAys AND Fresu AIR FOR WORKING PEOPLE, 
SPRING OPENINGS AND EXHIBITIONS. 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.) 
New York City, May 26, 1887. 
Now cometh the time when the story of school life may be tuld 
in two words, examinations and exhibitions. Both mean a month 
or two of hard work, to end in a little flare-up of excitement and 
probable satisfaction, and then relief. Now, also, cometh the time 


when we are inundated with statistics, annual reports, and announce- 
ments retrospective and prospective. One feels that it must have 


tenths of the educational, literary, industrial, charitable societies 
were inaugurated in the months of May and June, to say nothing of 
al) the colleges, academies, and schools, and institutions for the 
poor and afflicted, that must hold their annual commencements at 
this season, without reference to each other and how much one is 
interested in them all. It is certainly trying. 

* * * 


But let us not be too sweeping. Though scarcely belonging 


strictly to the category of exhibitions, there is one sort of school 


been by some premeditated action (by ma/ice prepense ?) that nine-| Pay 


children’s’ gathering this spring where one can enjoy the unwonted 
privilege of ‘‘ taking in’’ a dozen or so classes at once. It is at 
the May parties in Central Park. That good old English custom 
has taken a good while to strike root here, but it seems to have a 
firm hold, and very pretty and popular it is. For days before the 
‘“‘merrie month’’ came in, Supt. Parsons was besieged for permits 
for parties of all sizes who wanted to come, some one Saturday, some 
another, for weeks ahead. Even on the first, treacherous as the 


weather is always likely to be then, there was a goodly number of 
jolly little folks that went trooping through the gates at an early 
hour in the morning ; but the great days have been on the following 
weeks. It is a sight to make one cry and laugh together to see the 
hundreds of children, especially from the down-town tenement dis- 
tricts, thronging in, two by two, after the lead of their flower- 
crowned ‘‘queens’’ (and ‘‘kings,’’ too, sometimes), dressed in 
airy, fancy costumes, and bearing their May-poles high in the air, 
while behind them walk their attendants holding canopies of rib- 
bons over their heads. They are expected by the Park Commis- 
sioners, and as soon as they show their permit a Park policeman 
leads the way to the grounds assigned them. Some have the ball 
os. some the East Green, the Peacock Lawn, the various grassy 

ills, the North Meadow, and the elm-shaded Ramble. The second 
Saturday in May there were about 15,000 children, with their 
friends, having a jolly picnic on the thick grass, from which all 
signs of *‘ Keep off’? were removed. There were old folksas well 
as young folks, too; some Avenue darlings with their nurses, and 
all grades between them and the lonesome, little pale-faced ‘‘ rag- 
tag,’’ that had come up under the generalship of their self-sacrifie- 
ing teachers, happy in these children’s happiness, though tired to 
death before the day was through. 

Arrived on their field, which the police keep sacred to them all day, 
the first thing the May parties do is to form the ring, singing, and, 
**hold o’ hands,’’ dance around the queen, or the queen and king 
(who is a new feature peculiar to New York), and then go through 
the ceremony of the coronation. After that ranks are broken, and 


“All the little boys and girls 
With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls,” 


like those after the Pied Piper go tripping and skipping, and fill 
the whole park with their shouting and laughter. They romp and 
tumble, play games, pick the dandelions, and enter into a general 
good time,—not a small portion of which comes out of the great 
baskets that have been brought by the picked ‘* Lunch Guard” 
from the ranks of the big boys. The park authorities place barrels 
of cold spring water here and there for the parties to use; and at 
noon men with wagons are allowed to go through the pathways and 
call out the magic words, ‘* Ice cream.’’ 
* * + 

To see the quiet precinets of the park thus given up to thousands 
of little folks, many of whom have never seen the country (unless, 
possibly, they have been on a “‘ fresh air’’ excursion), is one of the 
sweetest sights in all New York. And the big policemen in their 
blue-gray and their brass buttons, and their clean white gloves, and 
the busy laborers in their flannel shirts and overalls,—they enjoy it, 
too, though they know it brings them no small amount of extra 


work, 
* * * 


But there is a better time coming for the tenement-house folk, 
when all will have a chance to get better acquainted with Nature's 
green. At last the bill to provide more city parks for breathing 
spots in the crowded down-town districts has become a law, allow- 
ing a million dollars a year for the purpose. The mayor and his 
helpers are heartily interested in carrying it out, and we may be 
sure that the time will soon come when Gotham will yield up her 
reputation for being the poorest provided with parks of any great 
city in the world. ‘‘ The bill ought to have passed,’’ Mayor Ilewitt 
said, the other day. ‘‘ The working people have a substantial 
ground of complaint against the city iu this respect. It is the city’s 
duty to provide breathing-places near the tenement houses where 
the people can go in the evenings of hot summer days and rest in 
quiet, with pure air and flowers and trees and other agreeable 
surroundings. 

* * * 

Another long-talked-of measure for the benefit of New York 
working people, which has just become a law, is the provision that 
makes Saturday a half-holiday. It went into effect for the first 
time last week, when it was very genera!ly observed down town; 
and the signsare that by the middle of June it will be the excep- 
tion to find any of the large business houses open. Some places 
cannot close until three, but for the most part shutters will be put 
up at twelve, and employers and employed will have a chance to 
spend pretty nearly a half-day in recreation without breaking the 
Sabbath. 

* * 


One of the most interesting school receptions of the past week 
was that of the Hebrew Technical Institute, which has grown so 
large since it was organized, three years ago, that it has left its old 
quarters for new and more commodious ones. At the opening of 
exercises at the new workshops, on Stuyvesant street, the classes 
were at work in the various departments, and the visitors were 
welcome to inspect the specimens of the pupils’ work, which were 
arranged to sliow the courses of study followed inthe school. In 
addition to the instruction given in the engine-room, and moulding, 
casting, and metal-working, carving and carpentry shops,—all of 
which are equipped with the best tools,—there are classes in the 
English branches, in physics, and in free-hand and mechanical 
drawing; and the young students have the advantages of a good- 
sized library of well-selected books. 

* * 

Another spring opening, that one takes pleasure in recording, is 
that of the Natural History Museum, which took place about the 
middle of May. ‘The most prominent of the new exhibits is a col- 
lection of birds, consisting of eighteen groups, each representing a 
pair of birds,—with their nests and the eggs or young,—of the 
different varieties found within fifty miles of New York. It is 
the first collection of its kind in this country, and has been prepared 
at a cost of $5,000, the munificence of Mrs. Robert L. Stewart 
who became so interested in the descriptions given by Mr. Jessup 
of those he saw made on this plan in Europe that she offered to 
for as many groups asthe Museum had space for. Several 
other valuable collections that have been added to the Museum 
property, and are shown there for the first time this spring, is a 
collection of hamming birds; and in the nataralists’ library a num- 
ber of cases added to the Wolf collection of shells, and some new 
minerals, fishes, and reptiles. Work is progressing toward the 
large addition to the building, which will be a great wing on the 
south end, Professor Bickmore is in the Old World on an all- 
summer’s tour through Europe and some parts of the East. The 
@Museum trustees have decided to open the building to the public 
on Sundays. H, A. 8, 
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«“ Many a man might reduce his work by a third, and 


the worry of it by a half, by putting a little more system 
into it.’ —TZhe Christian Union. 


ProvEctTIon Maps of each of the grand divisions are 
now considered essential in many schools. Each class 


1 not have a full set, but each class may have before 


nee \ 
s studying at the 


it the map of the grand division that it i 
time. 

In nearly every American city now, certainly in all 
that pride themselves on having modern advantages, there 
is at least one year in every child’s life in which every 
child in the room has a globe of his own throughout the 


ear. 
: DEPARTMENTAL work has quietly introduced itself into 
the upper classes in many of the schools of most of the 
large cities of the West. The universal verdict, so far 
as we can learn, is that there is gain when one teacher 
takes the work in arithmetic, geography, or language in 
two or three rooms, especially where there are two rooms 


of the same grade. 


Tue teachers who inspire and train pupils to philoso- 
phize in history study succeed in awakening unusual in- 
terest, giving character to habits of thought, and many 
advantages of debate under their direction. We have 
observed this especially in the Bowdoin School, Boston, 
in which this element is utilized effectively. We have 
never seen the equal of a bit of philosophy about the 
relation of the Indians and the whites in the Indian 
War. It was peculiarly valuable in that the pupils did 
not take sides, or try especially to argue for either Indi- 
ans or whites, but each pupil seemed to try to see what 
merit or demerit there was in the position of each, 

In this same connection we call attention to something 
we saw inthis school when the subject of the late 
war was up, and a colored girl spoke with much en- 
thusiasm of some of the battlefields she had seen in 
Virginia, and some experiences of her father, who was a 
slave at the time the war broke out. While she did not 
state the latter fact, she assumed that it was understood, 
and the interest of the class in her descriptions of the 
streets, fields, and buildings was very effective. 


ARITHMETICAL ATHLETICS. 


In many years of observation of school work, in all 
sections of the country, we have never seen anything to 
compare with the intellectual gymnastics of a class under 
Miss Mary Snow’s leadership at the Bangor teachers’ 
meeting. ‘The class numbered sixty-six. The teacher 
talked as rapidly as Phillips Brooks at his best ; gave the 
greatest variety of combinations ; ran the numbers up into 
the thousands; multiplied and divided by 66%, 874, 3334 ; 
extracted roots, squared and cubed numbers at lightning 
speed. 

The class reveled in it, enjoying it with the same fervor 
that they would have enjoyed a game of base-ball or a 
doll’s birthday party ; indeed, we doubt if anything could 
have given the combinations of pleasure which these 
mathematical gymnasties gave. 

While they were rattling along brilliantly, the teacher 
was asked to have one of the class lead them, when a 
twelve-year-old lad stepped forward and handled the class, 
giving harder combinations with greater rapidity, and the 
class followed with keener relish. 

We emphasize this because, under modern methods, we 
discover a tendency in some schools to omit all rapid 
work requiring instantaneous accuracy, giving a real 
slavery to slate and pencil, even causing irritability with 
any attempt to hasten mental work. This has gone so 
far that, in many schools where modern methods are at 
their best the pupil will multiply by 12 by multiplying 
first by 2 and then by 1; thus,— 


‘8976 
This is not an isolated case, but one that we have tested 


in many schools. A pupil must learn to prefer mental 
processes unaided. There is nothing that will take the 
place of love for mental processes and facility in them. 
It is not necessary to deal in puzzles or large numbers, 
and accuracy, rapidity, and relish for mental work are 
essential to a good intellectual preparation for life. 


ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A teacher who has not tried it has no suspicion how 
difficult it is to get good, sensible, practical writing from 
pupils. ‘Take, for instance, an advertisement from a 
daily paper, seeking a young man or young woman for a 
place ; and giving the class paper and envelopes, leave 
them to make application, and see how few will make an 
absolutely good application. We saw a set, recently, 
written under the most favorable conditions, after much 
practice, and out of thirty letters there were six that 
would commend the writer. We had seen admirable 
compositions and language-lesson work from them, but 
when they came to do so simple and important a thing as 
to answer an advertisement, there would almost invariably 
be some trip in the doing of it. There was a strange 
uniformity in the omission of punctuation marks, even the 
periods being in several cases entirely wanting. The pen- 
manship was uniformly good, and upon this they evidently 
“banked.” The arrangement of the matter, date, ad- 
dress, signature, ete., was right every time. 

As a sample of carelessness, we give the following, 
which was in an almost faultless hand, and well arranged : 


Mass, 
Mar, 25 1886 
Telegraphy, 
Dear Sir ;— 

Seeing your dvertisements in the Herald 
I apply with respect for the situation. Please address with par- 
ticulars 

—— 


—— Mass 


Lock Box 36 


Here is one of the advertisements, cut from the paper 
and pasted upon little card slips, one inch by three, and 
the best answer : 


ANTED—A young man 16 or 17 years 
of age as an Entry Clerk in a wholesale 
drug store. Must write a good hand, be quick 
and accurate at figures, have had some experience 
in business, and reside in or near the city with 
parents. Apply to P. O. Box 5133, Boston, Mass. 


Mass., 
Mar. 25, 1886. 


P. O. Box 5133. 
Dear Sir :— 
Seeing your advertisement in the Boston 
Herald I apply for the situation. I have been an entry clerk in 
Jordan and Marsh’s dry goods store and with other firms in the 
city and can get referencesif required. 1 have graduated from the 
Cc School and am quick and accurate at figures. 
Yours respectfully 
E. V. 


GRAPHIC HISTORY. 


The prompt and rapid drawing of historic maps, es- 
pecially of battles and campaigns, is one of the successful 
innovations of the modern methods. This work adds 
materially to the pupil’s appreciation of the relation of 
forces, the progress of events, the achievements of armies. 
We have never seen anything that tends to promote pa- 
triotism more than the history work in a large school, in 
a section of Chicago that is almost solidly foreign in its 
population. We brought home with us some of their exer- 
cises, taking one paper each from several pupils, making a 
collection of the decisive battles of the late war. The ele- 
gance of these papers is such as would reflect credit upon 
a professional artist. The paper work is merely the cul- 
mination of previous blackboard work. Every pupil 
steps to the board, and while one describes all draw rapidly. 
First, they draw a map of the entire battle arena for the 
campaign, then a map of each division of the battlefield, 
then of each battle with the charges of the forces as the 
battle progresses. They represent the camp by means of 
tents, marches by arrows, battles by short parallel lines, 
naval engagements by ships. After a map has been 
oe the ep are seated, one only remaining at the 

oard to be questioned by the others. Ifa question is 
asked that does not seem fair, or that he considers trifling 
in its character, he declines to consider it; if, however 
the questioner thinks differently an appeal is made to the 
class, who decide upon its advisability. When he fails 
to sustain himself he is seated and the pupil who has 
asked the final question takes his place, and the question- 


ing continues. When a specially good point is made 
there is evident sign of approval on the part of the class. 
The interest, the enthusiam, the vigor of thought, proved 
the success of the method. A short biographical sketch 
indicates the pupil’s appreciation of the commanders in 
each campaign. Each child learns a poem in connection 
with every great battle. 

The lad of fourteen years, who does this work well, 
knows more of the war that closed seven years before 


his birth than his father who fought the battles. 


WAND GYMNASTICS FOR GIRLS.* 


FIFTH | MOVEMENT. 

Position. — Right hand extended, wand horizontal, 
knuckles down. 

Exercise A. — (1) Turn hand half-way, knuckles for- 
ward, wand perpendicular ; (2) return. Repeat, 8 counts. 

B.—(1) Turn hand forward and over, knuckles up, 
wand horizontal ; (2) return. Repeat, 8 counts. 

C.—(1) Turn hand forward sidewise, keeping knuckles 
down, the wand remaining horizontal, but at right angles 
with previous position; (2) Return. Repeat, 8 counts. 
SIXTH MOVEMENT. 


Position.—Hands at side, right hand holding the upper 
end of the wand, which nearly touches the floor. 

Exercise A.—Same as the first movement, except that 
the hand is carried in a diagonal, midway between the 
side and the front. 

B.—(1) Carry right hand out and up at the side to 
the horizontal ; (2) carry it on a horizontal forward to 
the diagonal ; (3) carry it up to the perpendicular; (4) 
bring it down to the horizontal, but at the front; (5) 
carry it sidewise on the horizontal to the diagonal, and 
pause ; (6) continue to carry it sidewise to the side; (7) 
return to position; (8) rest. Repeat. 


SEVENTH MOVEMENT. 


Position.—As in Fifth Movement, wand in front. hand 
at each end. 


Exercise A.—(1) Carry the wand to the left, left arm 
horizontal, right arm crossing the body, wand at angle of 
45°; (2) return. Repeat, 8 counts. 

B.—Same to the right. 

C.—(1) To the left; (2) return ; (3) to the right; (4) 
return. Repeat. 

D.—(1) To the left ; (2) to the right without stopping 
at position, but pausing definitely when in either the left 
or right position. 8 counts. 


EIGHTH MOVEMENT. 


Position.—As in the Fifth and Eighth, careful that 
the heels are together, the feet forming an angle of 45°, 
weight on left foot. 

Exercise A.—(1) Carry right foot back a few inches, 
without bending either knee, placing right foot flat upon 
the floor, wand unmoved ; (2) return. Repeat, 8 counts. 

B.—Same with left foot. 

C.—Alternate (1) and (2) with right; (3) and (4) 
with left, ete. 

D, E, and F.—Same as A, B, C,except that the move- 
ment is directly forward. 


NINTH MOVEMENT. 


Position.—As in the Ninth. 

Exercise A.—(1) Carry the right foot back a few 
inches without moving the body or the left limb, touching 
only the toe of the right foot, at the same time carrying 
the wand forward to an angle of 45°; (2) return foot 
and wand; (3) foot back, wand forward to the horizon- 
tal; (4) return; (5) foot back, wand forward to 135°; 
(6) return ; (7) foot back, wand up till the arms are in 
perpendicular position ; (8) return. 

B.—(1) Carry the right foot out to side, without mov- 
ing body or left limb, touching only the inside of the toe 
to the floor, at the same time carry the wand to the left 
until the left arm is horizontal and the right crosses the 
body ; (2) return. Repeat, 8 counts. 

C.—Use left foot as in B, carrying wand to the right. 


TENTH MOVEMENT. 


Position.—As in Seventh Movement, hands at side, 
right hand holding upper end of wand. 


* Based 
@.B. Potnam Maton” witnessed at the Franklin School, Boston, 
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— 
Exercise A.—(1) Carry left foot back diagonally, 
quickly, bending right knee slightly, body erect, at the 
same time with equal promptness carry the wand forward 
and upward in th e right diagonal to an angle of 135° ; 
(2) return. Repeat 8 counts. 

B.—Same as in A, except that the right foot goes back, 
and the right arm crosses the body, carrying the wand to 
the left diagonal same angle. 

C.—Same, left foot going directly to the side and the 
wand going directly to the right side, at an angle of 135°. 

D.—Charge forward with the right foot at diagonal, 
carrying the wand to the right horizontal, diagonal at the 
same time. 

£.—Charge forward with left foot, carrying the wand 
to the left horizontal diagonal. 


ELEVENTH MOVEMENT. 

Position.—Hands at side, right hand holding lower 
end of wand, which rests against the side in perpendicular 
position. 

Exercise A.—(1) Carry right hand with wand promptly, 
energetically across the body, touching left chest, wand 
being perpendicular beside the head; (2) return. Re- 
peat, 8 counts. 


LESSONS ON THE CUBE. 
BY ABBIE M. WHITE, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The cubes and spheres are distributed ; if there are 
not enough for each child, give to all in the 1st, 3d, and 
5th rows, and then have them passed to the children in 
the next row to the right. 

The sphere is a friend of two weeks’ standing ; we 
have seen it before in the form of grapes, beads, tea-pot, 
peas, apples, ete. Let us take it in our left hand, and the 
stranger (the cube) in our right hand,—the one we 
always give to people when we welcome them by shaking 
hands. Do they feel alike in our hands ? 

“No, Miss ; the new friend has corners, and they 
hurt my hand.” . 

Lay the sphere down while we count the corners. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 corners. Can we roll the new friend in 
our hands as we did the sphere? The general opinion 
seems to be that we cannot, but we try ;—no, we cannot 
roll the sphere. “ But it will stand,” says the little girl 
whose attempt to roll the cube was energetic while it 
lasted. Do you think our new friend can do anything the 
sphere cannot? We take the reader from the desk and 
incline it. On this we discover that while the sphere 
likes best to roll down hill, our other friend likes to slide. 
I forgot to tell you its name. The word cube is then 
given, and written upon the board. How many would like 
to make a cube, and who can tell us how to make it ? 

After several suggestions by the little ones, they all 
take their model lightly between the thumb and fore- 
finger of the right hand and tap it gently upon the desk 
as the teacher counts 1, 2, 3. The bottom face is turned 
to the top, and the cube is patted again three times. 
These two faces are held lightly between the thumb and 
finger and patted as the teacher counts, and so on till the 
children get the idea of faces and how to go to work 
to make them. The clay is distributed and made into 
the form of a sphere, when it is taken between the thumb 
and finger of the right hand (as the model) and patted on 
the oil cloth, care being taken to hold the clay so lightly 
that no impression of the fingers is made in it. 

Small children can make very good cubes the 
second time trying. Here, as in all departments of 
primary work, individual instruction is necessary. 

The use of the models for busy work familiar- 
izes the child with the forms; as the cubes, for in- 
stance, are collected, those of one row are made 
intoacube. “A pile of wood,” “A loaf of bread,” 
is suggested. The teacher saws the wood in two, 
and there are halves; again, and there are quar- 
ters ; these are piled one upon another and we have 
a lighthouse, a tower, and chimney. The children 
count the bricks in the chimney as the teacher 
takes them down, one by one, and arranges them horizon- 
tally, when we have 
a stone-wall, behind | | | | 
which, eating green 
grass, are horses, sheep, cows, calves, goats, pigs, etc. 


Now we go to the farmhouse; there is grandpa’s chair, 
and here a lounge ; then the table, and on either side a 


chair for the little girl Susie, who has invited her friend 
home with her. After tea they will bid all good-night 
and go upstairs to bed, and in the morning they will 
come down with cheerful greetings to all. 

If these little girls and boys have as clean hands as 
Susie and her friend, they may take the cubes,—for busy 


work, 


A gate-way. 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
PROF. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


A RECITATION IN GREEK. 


[Dr. Brooks of the University of Minnesota has prepared a little 
book on A/tic Greek. He gives the following directions : | 


To the younger teachers who may use this manual, a few sug- 
gestions may be permitted,— 

Secure, as a first attainment on the part of the pupils, a ready 
and correct pronunciation of the vowels and diphthongs. Observa- 
tion does not justify the saying, ‘‘ Take care of the consonants and 
the vowels will take care of themselves.’’ 

The mastery of the lessons on the text may proceed as follows : 

In the preparation of each lesson, — 

1, Pronounce the Greek. Keep at this, going through it, for- 
ward and backward, until it can be read correctly and without 
hesitation. 

2. Learn the meaning of each word, or set of words, as given in 
the translation. Let this be done so thoroughly that at the sight 
or hearing of each Greek word the meaning of it will instantly be 
remembered. 

3. Commit the Greek to memory. 

4, Read the conversation exercise. 

5. Write out the Greek from memory, with the translation un- 
derneath. 

In the recitation of the lesson,— 

1, Let the Greek be recited, in parts, by each pupil. 

2. Give orally the exercises in the portion of Greek recited,— 
first, Greek into English; second, English into Greek,—requiring 
both sets of exercises to be translated in the order of the words 
given. Let this be done as rapidly as possible. 

3. Use the conversation exercises on the Greek recited. 

4. Let the dictation exercises be written also on the blackboard, 
the first column being the dictated words, which, after all necessary 
corrections are made, are translated as found in the second column. 

In parsing verbs and nouns, let the root or stem always be given. 
So far as nouns of the third declension are concerned, this mode has 
obvious advantages over the common one of giving the genitive 
singular, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE POSSESSIVE PLURAL. 


Mr. Editor:—In Swinton’s Grammar I find the following rule, 
on page 8: ‘‘ When the nominative plural does not end in s, the 
possessive plural is formed like the possessive singular: as, sheep, 
sheep’s.’? In Green’s Grammar, on page 54, the following rule : 
‘*In nouns whose singular and plural are alike, the apostrophe 
should precede the s in the singular, and follow it in the plural ; ”’ 
as, sheep's, sheeps’. Which is the best authority, and which form 
is most used ? TEACHER, 


Bigelow’s Handbook of Punctuation says on this point : 


** All nouns in the singular number, whether proper names or 
not, and all nouns in the plural ending with any other letter than s, 
form the possessive by the addition of the apostrophe and the letter 
$s; as, man’s, men’s, child’s, children’s, Charles’s, Felix’s, Hast- 
ings’s, witness's, countess’s. 

‘* All plural nouns ending ins form the possessive by the addi- 
tion of an apostrophe after the s.’’ 

There is no question but that Bigelow, with the experience of a 
practical printer of nearly fifty years at the University Press, more 
than thirty of which have been spent in proof-reading, represents 
the best usage on points of this sort. 


WHY Is IT? 


Can anybody tell why, in the last published Report of the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, while Wellesley and Smith Colleges 
appear in the list of ‘ Institutions for the Superior Instruction of 
Women,”’ several others solely for women, including Vassar, Wells, 
Rutgers, Elmira, and Ingham, are put in the general list of ‘‘ Col- 
leges and Universities ’’ ? A PERPLEXED READER. 


[Ditto: J. W. D. and all others of whom we have inquired. | 


SPEED THE DAY. 


Mr. Editor :—Besides bringing our dial to the twenty-four hour 
division, a rectification of our calendar to an astronomical basis, 
with a more equal division of months, would simplify our method 
of reckoning time somewhat. Begin the year with the winter sol- 
stice, January to have 31 days, February 30, and so alternating, 
spring to begin with the vernal equinox, ete. For a generation 
there would be some mental objections among the ‘‘ old folks.’’ 
Fourth of Jaly would come about the 13th ; Washington’s birthday 
would again be changed; so would all the others, and we should 

ain resort to the ‘*O. S.’’ and ‘‘N. S.,’’ as in former times. 


Christmas would fellow New Year’s by three days, but that would 


Webster’s original phonic system of spelling established, nor the 
use of aleohol and tobacco restricted to their proper use, nor the 
millennium. Nous verrons. H. F. A. 


FACTS. 
THE BRITISH MINISTRY. 

Liberal (Whig), Lord Melbourne (Viscount), 1835—1841 
Conservative (Tory), Sir Robert Peel, ‘ 1841—1846 
Liberal, Lord John Russell, 1846—1852 
Conservative, Earl of Derby, . ‘ 1852—1853 
Liberal, Lord Aberdeen (Earl), 1853—1855 
Moderate Liberal, Lord Palmerston (Viscount), 1855 ~—1858 
Conservative, Earl of Derby, 1858—1859 
Moderate Liberal, Lord Palmerstgn, 1859—18465 
Liberal, Earl of Russell, 1865—1866 
Conservative, Earl of Derby, 1866—1868 
Conservative, Disraeli, 1868—1868 
Liberal, Gladstone, . . 1868—1874 
Conservative, Disraeli (Earl of Beaconsfield), 1874—1880 
Liberal, Gladstone, 1880—1885 
Conservative, Marquis of Salisbury, 1885—1886 
Liberal, Gladstone, . 1S86—1886 
Conservative, Marquis of Salisbury, 1886— 


VENOMS OF POISONOUS SERPENTS. 


The results of the investigations of Professors Mitchel and Wier, 
at the University of Pennsylvania, upon the venoms of poisonous 
serpents,—during which 200 living snakes were handled, the larg- 
est being eight feet long and furnishing one and a half drams of 
venom,—show that the active part of the venom, which strongly 
resembles the saliva of higher orders, is contained only in the 
Miquid portions. This may be dried and kept for any length of 
time with but a slight loss of its deadly quality. The active prin- 
ciples in the venoms are known as proteids, and are chemically so 
nearly identical with elements which are normally in the blood 
that no known antidote can be introduced into the system which 
will neutralize or kill the poison without destroying the vital ele- 
ments in the blood. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


A silver dollar of the coinage of 1804 is worth $800, 

At Bergen, in Norway, there is an octagon-shaped church, con- 
structed of papier-mach?. It will accommodate 1,000 people. 

Recent investigations show that the whole country below Lake 
Superior is a mass of mineral, mostly magnetic iron ore. 

Sunflowers make a good, hot fire, and for centuries have been 
raised for fuel in Tartary and Russia. Now they are being culti- 
vated for that purpose in Dakota. 

An artesian well was sunk 2,300 feet, in Nevada, when water 
was struck that was so salt and heavy that the ropes and tools 
floated upon it, and further boring was rendered impossible. 

The ten largest cities in the world are London, with a population 
of 4,764,312; Paris, 2,269,023; Canton (China), 1,500,000; New 
York, 1,449,000; Aitehi (Japan), 1,322.050; Berlin, 1,122,330; 
Tokio (Japan), 987.887; Philadelphia, 875,000; Caleutta, 776,- 
208; and Vienna, 726,101. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original puzzles, answers, and all other correspondence relating to the 
department, should be addressed to EDITOR LITERARY ECLIPSES, East 
Sumner Maine. 


CHARADE, 


My first is said to be *‘ light as a cork ”’ ; 
My last is part of a vessel’s crew ; 
My whole is better far than a fork 
To do what a fork is forced to do. 
ENIGMA: 70 LETTERS. 
My 50, 47, 48, 49, 44, 55, 28, 59, 56, is a county of Texas. 
My 46, 45, 26, 27, is a county of Texas. 
My 39, 6, 4, 2, 12, 15, 31, is a county in Texas. 
My 60, 14, 9, 52, 30, is a county in Texas. 
My 61, 1, 19, 3, 8, 65, 11, is a county in Texas. 
My 24, 25, 34, 18, 5, is a county in Texas. 
My 13, 21, 43, 7. 41, is a county in Texas. 
My 23, 40, 37, 36, is a county in Texas. 
My 63, 6, 67, 51, is a county in Texas. 
My 58, 16, 68, 40, 9, 22, 20, is a county in Texas. 
My 17, 1, 61, 35, 19, 38. is a county in Texas. 
My 32, 29, 57, 48, 61, 37, is a county in Texas. 
My 28, 65, 70, 10, 42, 54, 69, 33, is a county in Texas. 
My 15, 64, 60, 22, 6, 66, 62, 53, is a county in Texas. 
My whole is a verse in the Old Testament. 
ANAGRAMS, 


1. Entail magic, I am sure, 
Means what is puzzling and obscure. 


NILLOR, 


2. O call a genius, take my word, 
He’ll say I am a kind of bird. 


8. Out of an error or mistake, 
Tis hail no lunatic I make. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


At a ball at the house of our Lt. there were present the Bt., the 
L. L. L, the C. C. A., the E., the R S., and many other distin- 
guished persons. In speaking of a case of suicide, the Sec, asked 
the Q. ee how it happened. He answered that the man n. u. 
drank Coch. of Poisonous Pulv. mixed with Aq. and ob. immedi- 
ately; ea. ma. man. was very sad after Y’s information, and I 
(a Xn) walked to my house q. e. very comfortable. 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF MAY 5. 


PHONETIC CHARADE.— Bean (Bee, an). 
ENIGME FRANCAISE.—On a quelquefois assez souffert pour 
avoir le droit de ne jamais dire; Je suis trop heureuse. 


COMPOUND PUZZLE.— 


vu E 
8 U N 
D 
D 
Oo A R 


: not be objectionable, as it would enable pater-fumilias to settle up 
P his old year’s accounts, pay his debts, and see how much he could 
afford to spend for presents in his family,—a la Japan. 
f Probably you and I will not live to see these changes made, nor 
m | shall we see the metric system in full use in this country, nor Noah 
| 
ia 
7 — 
| 
| 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JUNE 2, 1887, 


“ THoseE who will not forgive an offence are the most 


accursed of men.” 


Tue interruption to our printing department, through 
Memorial Day, causes the omission of Dr. Dunton’s article 
on “Applied Psychology,” and the report of the Worcester 
County Teachers’ Association. 


ATTENTION is called to the announcement, in another 
column, of the Eastward Bound Rates to members of the 
National Association after the Chicago meeting, via Chi- 
eago and Grand Trunk R. R. to all points in New York 
and New England. 


ConTRARY to our custom we call the attention of indi- 
viduals and schools to the fact that books in themselves 
valuable, which they can spare, will do the world great 
service if contributed to schools in the needy sections of 
our country. Simeon W. Rogers, of Eufala, Ind. Ter., 
for instance, sends us a piteous appeal for such books for 
the Indian children who have learned to read but have 
few books. In this day of many books, it is almost a 
crime to have a race just learning our language without 
the books needed for their enlightenment. 


Tur day has passed when the teacher is expected to 
discipline every pupil at whatever sacrifice of strength 
and dignity. Of old, authority had to be maintained re- 
gardless of consequences to teacher or pupil. That day 
will never return. She disciplines well who can keep her 
school quiet, orderly, at work, so far as they are reason- 
ably willing to do so. If she has a vicious boy, an ob- 
noxious girl, an angered child, there are peaceable ways 
of disposing of him. Suspension, expulsion, truant or 
reform school, present methods of winning victory over 
such a youth. It is a gain, a great gain, to the profession 
that the teacher who desires may omit all violence. 


THE teaching profession is to be congratulated upon 
the worth and permanency of its many organizations,— 
city, county, state, and national. No other profession 
can begin to compare with that of the pedagogue in offer- 
ing to each individual member such invaluable opportu- 
nities for social and professional intercourse. That these 
many advantages are thoroughly appreciated is satisfac- 
torily evinced by the large number of enthusiastic teachers 
who spend time and money that they may attend at least 
one of the great summer gatherings. 

The appended list, though incomplete in itself, is suffi- 
cient to give some idea of the scope and magnitude of 
these teachers’ associations, Nevada, Illinois, and sey- 


the coming vacation season, but have not as yet made any 
definite announcements. 


National Educational Association: Chicago, July 12-15. 
American Institute of Instruction: Burlington, Vt., July 5-8. 
No. Carolina State Teachers’ Assoc. : Morehead City, June 14-29. 
Missouri State Teachers’ Association: Sweet Springs, June 21-23. 
Arkansas State Teachers’ Association: Lonoke, June 22-24. 
Ohio State Teachers’ Association : Akron, June 28-30. 
Texas State Teachers’ Association: Dallas, June 28-30. 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association : Williamsport, July 5-7. 
New York State Teachers’ Association: Elizabethtown, July 6-8. 
Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association : Maxiokuckee Lake, 
June 28-30. 
Considerations of time and of inability to occupy two 


present in spirit at all of them, for we propose to pre- 


prominent features of these meetings. 


CHARACTERISTIC. 


the teachers. 


cumstances in detail to the full board. 


exclaimed, “ Why didn’t she knock his d 
off 
broke in a member of the board who had bitterly opposed 


the regulation. 


to the occasion! 


should not want a child of ours to fall. 


lieve most heartily in its retention as a reserve force. 


WOULD NOT BE A MARTYR! 


During a recent discussion of the school sanitation ques- 
tion in this city, at the annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts School Suffrage Association, a certain Boston lady 
of literary fame gave utterance to sentiments that were 


and abroad. 
speakers who referred to the bad sanitary condition of |] 
Howe declared that she did not possess the spirit of als 


ing her children to the public schools. 


ful condition of one or two schoolhouses, in a city of over 


a public building in Boston. 
of sanitary arrangement,—has been found to be defective 
in these appointments, thus showing that it is as impossible 


as it is to establish a system of public instruction that will 
not invite criticism from somebody, 


sent to our readers a series of reports that will be unusu- os phrase “The United 


ally spicy, readable, and faithful in the description of the s 


children absolutely safe from all defective sanitation, we 


i tat tings during aes 
eral other states, propose holding state meeting 


out of doors, for we know of no other place so free from 
attachments liable at any time to prove unhealthy. 
Declining to send one’s children to the public schools on 


the ground taken by these ladies, is to claim relationship 


with the woman who was perfectly willing her son should 
learn to swim if he would only remein away from the 
free and somewhat dangerous waters of the bay and navi- 


gate in her private little bath-tub all by himself. 


THE NAME “AMERICA.” 


One of the most interesting of the important papers 


places at once will naturally prevent most teachers presented at the meetings of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, in Boston, was read by Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, of 
but nothing save negligence can prevent eac 8] cornell University. 


It was on the historic name of our 
The Professor recounted the names that had 


States of America.” Among them were “ Hesperia,” 


“ Fredonia,” “ Appalachia,” and so on. 
A few years ago, in the preface to his History of the 


American People, Arthur Gilman, a member of the His- 
torical Association also, had followed the same line of 

A school committee-man in a prominent American city |thought and had emphasized the value of the simple word 
took an active part in the crusade against corporal punish-| «4 merica ” as a convenient substitute for the long phrase. 
ment, and by his enthusiasm and political skill accomplished | My, Gilman showed, as Professor Tyler also proved, that 
his design, taking the reserve power of the rod away from|ysage had fixed the name “America” upon the United 
A most aggravating case occurred some-|States of America, and that ever since the first settlements 
time afterward, and the superintendent related the cir-]jt had been commonly used abroad in this sense. Bro 
As he unfolded | fessor Tyler referred to the sareasm of Sydney Smith 
the case, which appeared worse and worse as he went poured out upon a certain people called “Americans,” and 
forward with it, the member referred to above excitedly | pemarked that, as no one winced when the remarks were 
head | published except the inhabitants of the United States, it 
“Because corporal punishment is not allowed,” | was pretty plain to whom the name belonged. 


The Professor showed that the name, ‘* United States ” 


When Rev. Dr. Cyrus Bartol made alwhich has been adopted by some writers as more exact 
brilliant plea before the Schoolmasters’ Club for love only|than “America,” is in reality much less exact, for the 
as a master’s motive and means of discipline, he talked good reason that there are other peoples than we who call 
on until he complained bitterly of the degeneracy of|their countries “ United States.” 
modern youth who insulted him as he passed along the may mean our nation, or a nation in South America, and 
street, referring to a recent experience in which he had | exactness requires the addition of the explanatory words 
been severely snowballed, rejoicing in vigorous English in] « North America.” 
the speedy punishment that came to the lad through the| America,” beside being inexact, is also bungling and un- 
interposition of a passing man whose strength was equal euphonic, while “America” is pleasant to the ear, and is 
The men who talk the most nonsense] hallowed by the usage of two centuries. 
about “ no punishment” are the men into whose hands we] word offered to his country by Washington, when he said 
And yet the grand |that it belonged to the people in their national capacity 
fact remains, that teachers punish less and less, but those}and would always “exalt the just pride of patriotism.” 
who are doing most to remedy the abuse of the custom be-|][¢ had been used in a similar way by Patrick Henry of 
Virginia, and by Christopher Gadsden of South Carolina, 
and at a later period Daniel Webster exclaimed: “I was 
born an American; I will live an American; I shall die 


The “ United States ” 


The phrase “ United States of 


It is, also, the 


an American!” 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Among the many summer institutes, one of the best 


not at all complimentary to a system of school manage-|known, perhaps, is the Concord School of Philosophy, 
ment that has made a most enviable reputation at home| which begins the lectures of the ninth session July 138. 
In supplementing the remarks of one or two|]The course this season includes, first, twelve morning 


ectures on Aristotle, in which we notice such speakers 


several school buildings in the city, Mrs. Julia Ward]and subjects as Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Harvard Univer- 


ity, on the “ Ethics of Aristotle” ; Prof W. T. Harris, 


martyr and could not, therefore, make the sacrifice of send-|on “ Aristotle’s Doctrine of Reason”: Mr. S. H. Emery 
ne pt Jr., onthe “ Political Philosophy of Aristotle”; Mr. F. 
Is it not absurd, in view of the present undeveloped | B. Sanborn, on “ Social Science in Plato and Aristotle ” ; 
state of the science of sanitation, to make the unhealth-Jand F. L. Soldan, LL.D., on “ Aristotle on Education.” 


The ten evening lectures are to be on Dramatic Poetry, 


400,000 inhabitants, a criterion by which to condemn its |and every one of the ten is a promise of something val- 
whole public school system? We suppose our worthy |uable. With Professor Harris discoursing on the “Dre 
critic never knew of bad sanitary arrangements except in|matic Element in the Greek Drama and th NN Edda” ; 
connection with Boston schoolhouses ; never heard of bad| Rev. Dr. Bartol on Shakespeare’s P we > Me Tali 
drainage in connection with some of the finest residences| Ward Howe on “ ietiaieins d th Eli eth " 
in the city ; never heard of the faulty ventilation of many|Drama”; Mrs. Cheney > * Ford nd SMestnaee” 
One of the newest and most illi ing’ ie 
scientifically constructed public buildings in this city,— 
one built in accordance with the most improved methods |and modern sense of that 


Four brief papers on Ontology are announced as a 


to attain perfection in the construction of publie buildings Prof 
? ° 1ers. 


For the readers of the JOURNAL,—teachers and other 


educators, who know that a sound foundation of knowl- 


If Mrs, Howe and her associates would render their edge in mental philosophy must underlie all Ricoh fo 
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confidence, bears abundant testimony. After speaking of FRIVOLITIES. 


training and developing the young mind,—the above pro- 
gram spreads a feast indeed. That teachers have done 
good work who hardly knew that there was such a thing 
as mental science, cannot be denied ; but it was done in 
spite of their ignorance and not because of it ;—by accident, 
and not with that wise, discriminating purpose which 
more knowledge would have given them. This knowl- 
edge schools like the above will now give,—not exactly 
“without money and without price,” but for so small a 
sum as to be within the reach of all. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


It is difficult to know how to deal with the financial 
phases of our profession. It is the only profession that 
has any of the conditions that provide the limitations that 
afflict us. Directly or indirectly, regardless of the quality 
of work, the teacher is at the merey of the populace when 


they choose to assert their power, and of the political]. 


wire-pullers when they choose to use the populace. The 
heaviest item in the tax-payer’s bill is the school expense. 
The profession needs an expert, or a commission of ex- 
perts, to consider all the phases of social, literary, com- 
mercial, and financial life that are liable to combine 
against the salaries of teachers. While the income of no 
other profession has such uncertain elements in it, no one 
needs certainty quite as much as the teacher. It be- 
comes the first duty, at least one of the first duties of 
every teacher, to know why the school has a right to draw 
so largely from the treasury, from the pockets of all tax- 
payers ; and knowing this, it is his duty in a quiet, un- 
offensive way to see that the public understands it as well. 
We give a few of the reasons why the public school has 
a right to make such financial demands. 

The school touches more homes directly; it does a 
higher service to the home ; it conserves a// public inter- 
ests ; it tends to prevent abuse of all public trusts; it 
tends to save the necessity of expense in several other de- 
partments ; it tends to the health of the individual and 
the community ; it tends to enable the coming generation 
to earn the money to pay their taxes much easier ; it 
tends to teach families how to get more for their money, 
and how to get more enjoyment and benefit out of what 
they do get for their money; it tends to conserve all 
moral forces and interests ; it reduces the possibilities of 
the slavery of the masses ; it tends to make every man’s 
work worth more; it tends to greater peace, higher 


"motives, purer affection; it benefits wealth by giving it 


great stability and security, enhancing its value by raising 
the tastes and culture of all peoples ; it benefits manufact- 
urers, since the ignorant people are the ones that are led 
in mobs, panics, and abuses; it benefits employees, as it 
enables them to settle differences more speedily and per- 
manently by higher means and nobler motives. It is in- 
dispensable to all classes, to law, to government, to states- 
manship. Not only so, but the better the school is the 
more effectively are all these ends attained. When well 
administered, the better the salaries the better the service 
and the greater the results. Good schools, the best 
schools, the best salaried teachers, pay all the extra ex- 
pense, twice over, by better business, better profits, better 
homes, better municipal reputation, greater attractions for 
residence, for business, for investment. It pays, on the 
lowest plane, for a city to be generous in its salaries. 


OUTRAGE. 


We published recently an illustrated article upon Car- 
lisle that has attracted much attention, and has brought 
to light many phases of the Indian question that are not 
so creditable to the government. We have had no word 
of criticism upon the school at Carlisle, but only praise. 
The fact appears, however, that there are multitudes of 
Indian youth aspiring for an education in these schools 
that cannot be accommodated. Good as is the work 
done at Carlisle, there is little glory for the government 
in that fact if it is only a show school for the civilization 
of the few while the multitude remain outside pleading in 
vain for admittance. 

We give one fact that has come to us. A letter lies 
before us from two lads of the Cohiti pueblo, near Santa 
Fé, N. M.,—John and Cyrus Dickson. These lads were 
for some time at Carlisle and did admirably, as the letter 
before us, indorsed by a man in whom the public has full 


the fact that they had spent the spring and summer of 
1886 helping their father with his planting, they say : 


** After when the people gathered all the crops, we asked our 
parents whether they will not let us go off from home, to see 
whether we could find any kind of work among the white people. 
. Finally we got into a bridge gang upon the Texas, Santa 
Fé, & Northern R. R. There we worked for the last two months 
of last year. In January we came back to our own home, Pueblo 
Cochiti. We stayed a few days with our folks. Then we made up 
our minds to come down to Albuquerque, to see if we could not 
find some work again. At home, in winter time, there is nothing 
much to do except to go after wood. . . . We are doing car- 
penters’ work. Last two weeks ago we put up the sec- 
ond story, and this past week we began to work on the roof, shin- 
gling. . We were going back to Carlisle with Captain Pratt, 
last year, but we were left, so we did not go. Ever since we have 
been trying to go back by ourselves, but have notsucceeded. And 
we are determined to go some time this coming fall. Dear sir, we 
need help; and if you please, can you help in sending us back to 
Carlisle? You will see by yourself that we need more education. 
We are boys anxious to have a good education, if we can. 
We earnesily say, if we get the privilege in going East, we would 
like it very much to study Yhore about the English language, while 
we are young. Notonly the language, but some other things which 
may be useful for us in the future, not only for ourselves, but for 
our whole people. If we ever go back East, we would like to 
study for two or three years more, and prepare ourselves to be in- 
dependent /ike any man in the United States.”’ 


When a well-backed appeal was made to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, the act- 
ing commissioner replied in a letter that lies before us : 

“In view of the fact that there are so many Indian children 
without educational privileges, who are waiting an opportunity to 
enter the Carlisle School, I regret that authority for the return of 
the Dickson brothers cannot be granted.’’ 


With a treasury so overflowing that the wit of the na- 
tion is taxed to know what to do with it, isn’t it an out- 
rage that Carlisle cannot be enlarged to give “so many 
Indian children without educational privileges who are 
waiting ’ an opportunity to enter? 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Uneasy lie the heads of all who rule ; 
The most so his whose kingdom is a school. 
—O. W. Holmes. 


— In 1797 there were only 480 postoffices in the United States. 

— Samuel Foote, the witty English comedian, was one of the 
vainest of geniuses. 

— La Fontaine borrowed his style and much of his matter from 
Mazot and Rabelais. 

— Molitre, who was so great a comic writer, was socially one of 
the most serious of men. 

— Paganini, one of the greatest of instrumental composers that 
ever lived, was born in poverty. 

— The amount realized from the sale of the French crown 
jewels, completed this week, was $1,716,000. 

— Richard Savage, the unfortunate poet and dramatist, passed 
his life divided between beggary and extravagance. 

— Gibbon was struck with the idea of writing his Rise and Fall 
of the Roman Empire as he sat dreaming amid the ruins of the 
Forum. 

— The man who invented the English language must have been 
a humorous sort of man, otherwise he would never have called ser- 
vants help.”?—Somerville (Mass.) Journal. 

— Pupil—The Indians were uncivilized. Teacher—Tell the class 
why you say they were uncivilized. Pupi/—Because they did not 
keep cows. 

— Ex-Governor Alger, of Michigan, is the fortunate possessor of 
Munkazay’s ‘‘ Last Moments of Mozart,’’ which he purchased 
last week for $50,000. 

— Thomas Moore was very improvident. Thovgh he realized 
over thirty thousand pounds from his literary productions, his 
family often were destitute of the ordinary comforts of life. 

— Bunker Hill Monument was entirely completed on the 23d 
of July, 1842. The obelisk is 30 feet square at the base, 15 feet 
square at the top, and 221 feet high. It is built of Quincy 
granite. 

— Haydn's great love for Mozart is shown in this little incident, 
which happened while he was in England: His wife, thinking to 
worry him, wrote that Mozart had taken to running him down. 
‘*T cannot believe it,’’ cried Haydn; ‘‘ if true I will forgive him.”’ 

— Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has written the opening article 
for the ‘‘ Beecher Memorial,’’ now being prepared for Mrs. Beecher 
and her family by Mr. Edward W. Bok, of Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
which Mr. Gladstone, President Cleveland, the Duke of Argyle, 
and some seventy-five other distinguished Americans and foreign- 
ers have also contributed articles. Only 100 copies of the ‘‘ Memo- 
rial’’ are intended for the public. 

— The number eighteen played an important part in the life of 
the poet Longfellow. He was eighteen years old when he gradu- 
ated from college; eighteen years afterward he married a second 
time; he lived with this wife eighteen years, and at the age of 
seventy-two it had been eighteen years since she died. Four eight- 
eens make up his life at this point, and he had been eigh/een years 
professor at Harvard College, and had published just eighteen sep- 


arate volumes of poems, 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS. 
HER ANSWER. 
We stood together on the cliff 
High up above the sea, 
And, trying to determine if 
She really cared for me, 


I whispered low: ‘‘ I love you, dear, 
Far better than my life! 

And now I swear, I'll leap from here, 
Unless you'll be my wife! ’’ 


She started, and a sweet, shy blush 
Suffused her modest face. 

The winds and waves grew still: a hush 
Prevailed about the place. 


Then, as the blood surged through my heart 
Till L could hear it thump, 

She stepped a little more apart, 
And asked, ‘‘ Why don’t you jump ?”’ 


A medical exchange has an article on ‘‘ What Makes the Baby 
Cry?” If the article answers the question, and if the medical ex- 
change will only advertise it properly, it will sell more copies than 
were ever printed of old Noah Webster’s Spelling-book. 

**The mainspring of a Waterbury watch is 24 feet long,”’ says 
the Mechanical Engineer. Any one who has ever wound a Water- 
bury watch will see at once that ‘‘ feet’’ is an inexcusable misprint 
for ‘* fathoms.’’ 

An Illinois judge has trained a goat to run his lawn-mower.”’ 
This item reads well, bat 
Even fishermen who wouldn’t steal are always ready to hook 
something, if they get a chance. 

A love-sick young man in Boston is meditating suicide. The 
girl he loves promised last night that she would marry him when 
the Massachusetts Legislature goes home. 

A Baltimore man who has buried his thirteenth wife says he 
shall never marry again; but has he stopped to think that thirteen 
is an unlucky number ? 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— In Canada there are seven schools for the education of the 
deaf, 

— Queen Kapiolani is allowed $8,000 a year by the Hawaiian 
Government. 

— The largest graduating class in the world is that of the Chau- 
tauqua. In 1886, 4,624 graduated. 

— Up to the present time, Mrs. Grant’s receipts from the sale 
of the General’s Memoirs amount to $304,459. 

— Columbia College numbers more students, in all its depart- 
ments, than any other college in the United States. 

— Miss Dora Wheeler, who has been visiting Boston, has painted 
portraits of T. B. Aldrich, W. D. Howells, and James Russell 
Lowell. 

— When Dr. Holmes consents to give a public reading from 
his writings he makes use of a private copy printed in large, clear 
type, and fastened together in unbound sheets. 

— Out of eleven thousand alumni of the University of Paris, 
statistics show that 3,786 are studying law and 3,696 pursuing a 
medical course, while only 35 felt called to study theology. 

— The headquarters of Spelling Reformers who attend the 
meeting of the National Educational Association at Chicago, July 
12 to 15, will be at the office of O. C. Blackmer, 206 La Salle 
street. 

— Miss Watson, teacher of Anglo-Saxon in Smith College, and 
President Seelye’s private secretary, has decided to go abroad this 
summer for purposes of study. Her position will be filled during 
her absence by Miss Emma Dean, class of ’S6. 

— The lady members of the New York Board of Education, 
Mrs. Agnew and Miss Dodge, pay especial attention to the sanitary 
condition of the schools. They attend particularly to all matters 
relating to comfort in the building, and notice little defects liable 
to escape the attention of men. 

— M. R. Chase, Appleton’s New England representative, one of 
the men whom teachers always enjoy, has his quarters at 92 Frank- 
lin street much enlarged and greatly improved, so that he welcomes 
his friends in a delightful manner. In extending our congratula- 
tions we simply echo the good cheer of all New England friends. 

— The gold medal of the Royal Astronomical Society of Great 
Britain has again been awarded to an American. Last year the 
award was jointly to Prof. Pickering of Harvard College and Prof. 
Pritchard of Oxford. This year it was given to Mr. Hill of Wash- 
ington, for his remarkable mathematical researches upon the mo- 
tion of the moon. 

— The Amherst College Summer School of Languages, July 6 
to August 9, offers remarkable opportunities for acquiring a prac- 
tical knowledge of foreign languages, nearly as good in every way, 
better in many ways, than a five weeks’ sojourn in Paris or Berlin. 
There are twenty-two teachers and lecturers, with thirty-six classes 
in nine langaages, with privilege in chemistry, art, music, litera- 
ture, ete. Prof. W. L. Montague, of Amherst, is the director. 

— The author of Haupt’s Natural German Method, Prof. A. P. 
Haupt, A.M., a noted teacher of the German language, whose suc- 
cess in imparting a practical knowledge of this language is almost 
phenomenal, is announced in the daily papers of this city, and in thig 
issue of the JoURNAL, to give his course in Boston. Probably 
the professor will give his course at the convention this year. 


— We sent you our late subscriptions because we felt that it was a 
good investment. We know that your publications do us good, and 


we are glad of the privilege to haye them.—Surt, 8S, 8S, KEMBLE, 
Rock Island, Ill, 
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WESTWARD, HO! 


BY EMMA SHAW, 


With the grasp at “‘ Father Time’s typical forelock,’’ which all 
members of the seribbling fraternity are expected to have, we will 
place ourselves at Chicago, at the close of the meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, and attempt to pilot the merry 
party who still say ‘‘ Westward, Ho!” 

Leaving the fair ‘‘ Phoenix City’’ via the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
& St. Paul R. R., we are swiftly borne on until Milwaukee is 
reached. A drive through the residence streets here wil! convince 
one that few cities boast more elegant homes than this metropolis 
of Wisconsin. Conspicuous among these is the handsome residence 
of Alexander Mitchell, the late president of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul. The next forty miles run gives glimpses of the 
beautiful Soldiers Home, Pewaukee, Hartland, and Nashotah. 
Lake-girdled Oconomowoc has won such fame as a summer resort 
that no words are needed to tell the beauties of this new “‘en- 
chanted land.’’ Waukesha,—but a half-hour away,—offers in her 
mineral springs a cure for “ all the ills that flesh is heir to,’’ and 
her partial devotees are ready to locate here the long-sought ** Foun- 
tain of Youth.’’ As we speed on, the panoramic scroll unfolds 
fresh beauties to our wondering eyes, until at Kilbourne we near 
the picturesque Wisconsin Dells.”’ 

The old name “ dahls,’’ meaning a trough, is singularly appro- 
priate, for the Wisconsin river has here eut its way through walls 
of limestone from forty to one hundred feet high. The tireless 
force of the elements has carved the face of the overhanging cliffs 
into strange and fantastic forms, counterfeiting, at the ‘ Navy 
Yard,”’ the sterns of several steamboats moored together; suggest- 
ing, at another place, the outlines of a paddle-box, tracing, upon 
the adamantine walls at ‘* Witches’ Gulch,’’ the scowling features 
of the old hag who is supposed to preside over the shadowy cay- 
ern below. Lone Rock’ and ‘‘Stand Rock,’’ as their names 
suggest, are natural beacons. Upon the former a few pine trees 
have gained a fvoting and lend a bit of green to enliven the pre- 
yailing gray. The rocky walls project, in many places, like the 
upper story of houses in old Moorish streets, while in the shadowy 
no: ks beneath, beautiful ferns mature, and delicate blossoms give a 
welcoming nod to the chance visitor. An occasional break brings 
a green, rounded slope to the water's edge. Upon one of these 
stands the old ‘‘ Dells Tavern,’’ where centers all of wild story the 
region can boast. 

Always reluctant to leave this beautiful locality, we bid ‘* good 
by’’ to those who are to remain and explore the many romantic 
nooks, and press on toward the ‘‘ Father of Waters.’’ La Crosse 
offers many inducements for a stop, but, like Hiawatha, we are 
bound for the ‘“‘land of the Dacotahs’’; like him, we hear the 
Falls of Minnehaha calling to us, not ‘‘ through the silence ”’ of 
the long ago, but above all the noise and bustle of the thriving 
river towns. We, too, journey ‘‘ without resting,’’ but so surely, 
swiftly, and easily does our iron steed bear us that we have no 
need to wish for ‘* moccasins of magic,’’ for it seems as if the wish 
had been granted already. For five hundred miles the road fol- 
lows the Mississippi, 

“And all its thousand turns disclose 
Some fresher beauty varying round.” 


Near Trempealeau, the one mountain island in the river, the rail- 
road creeps along the base of the high bluffs which border the val- 
ley, giving the tourist a picture of the charming island, Its num- 
berless aspects of beauty, its queer rock formations make it indeed 
a ‘‘stady for the painter, a theme for the poet, and a problem for 
the geologist.”’ Well did R. E. Garezynski write, ‘‘ It is a grief 
that Americans should wander off to the Rhine and Danube when, 
in the Mississippi, they have countless Rhines and many Danubes.’’ 
The castellated bluffs, the wondrous beauty of Lake Pepin, the 
emerald isles which stand at the entrance of all the tributary 
streams gather on the upper Mississippi all that is beautiful in lake 
scenery, in river scenery, and lower mountain scenery, and thus 
convert the whole journey to St. Paul into one continuous dream 
of perfect delight. 

Awhile we tarry at the ‘‘ Twin Cities,’’ noting the magnificent 
hotels, fine business blocks, elegant homes, and mammoth mills; 
then comes the thought that Aladdin’s lamp has here been sur- 
passed within the last two decades. After visiting Fort Snelling, 
Minnehaha, and the necklace of lakes which encircles the cities, we 
take the cars on the St. Paul, Minneapolis, & Manitoba R. R., for 
Lake Minnetonka. ‘This is claimed to be the ‘‘ Newport of the 
Northwest.’’ It is no longer a local resort, but its fine hotels wel- 
come yearly thousands from the length and breadth of the land. 
The memories of many pleasant days spent there make me sigh that 
I must pass it thus swiftly, as we are borne on through the famous 
Lake Park Region and along the river where the big booms of 
logs go sailing down 


* To the sawmill’s wheel 
Or where steam, the slave, shall tear them 
With his teeth of steel.” 

The St. Paul, Minneapolis, & Manitoba R. R. has been an im- 
portant factor in the rapid development of Minnesota and Dakota. 
Five hundred miles have been built the past year, and branch roads 
are continually bringing to notice some hitherto unknown attrac- 
tion. At Grand Forks a part of our delegation leaves us. The 
are bound for *‘ Minnewaukan,”’ the great salt sea of North Dakota. 
Fort ‘Totten, a United States military post, occupies a fine situa- 
tion on the lake shore. Not far away is a mission school for In- 
dian children, over which a band of sweet-faced sisters presided at 
the time I visited it. I dare not tell of the surf bathing, the fine 
fishing, shooting, ete., which may be found there, for fear still 
more of our party will desert us. We meanwhile follow the Red 
River as it northward 

“is winding 
The links of its long red chain 
Through belts of dusky pine land 
And gusty leagues of plain,” 
until as we cross the bridge we hear the vesper bells of St. Boniface 
and know that Winnipeg, our present destination, is reached. y 


— Clear and simple in white and gold, 
Meadow blossom of sunlit spaces,— 
The field is full as it well can hold 
And white with the drift of the ox-eye daisies ! ”’ 
— Dora Read Goodale, 


A REVIEW LESSON IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


BY L. R. KLEMM, PH. D., HAMILTON, OHIO. 


Our training class had a review lesson the other day, of which I 
will give a summary, and will term it “* The First Eighteen Years 
of Life.’? The following cut will serve as an illustration of the sum- 


mary given : 


High 
18th. { 
~ 


16th. . \ 
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Child- 

wood 
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Intellectual life widens its horizon with every succeeding year, 
This is indicated by the diverging lines. The parallel bars signify 
the years. ‘The double lines in the diagram which mark the bound- 
aries between the different grades of school are not indicative of 
any real marked difference in treatment of either subject or object 
of instruction, pupil or matter of instruction, but are given to point 
out a difference which is one only in name. 

The first period of life is that of infancy and early childhood. 
The next four years are those of the primary school ; the next four 
those of the intermediate, often called grammar school; and 
the last four, of the high school or college. The dotted line, begin- 
ning in the first year and running up in a curve, is to indicate a 
division between receptive and creative activity. 

Thus we find, that in the earliest period of life the mind is recep- 
tive to a greater degree, comparatively, than in any other period. 
It is the age of sensation. Sensations are caused by the outside 
world, formed into percepts, and these latter into concepts. Ter 
cepts and concepts are stored up and thus memory is created, but 
few, if any, clear ideas are formed. 

A recent writer terms the two kinds of activity of the mind sense- 
action and thought-action, Well, very little thought-action occurs 
in this period, but from the moment that the child enters school, 
the age of observation begins. The child's senses are trained, and it 
observes objects systematically,—their color, form, number, size, 
ete. The mental activity here is both receptive and creative, 
though not in equal proportion. The child learns to analyze and 
synthesize. All teaching in this period is done by means of objects 
or illustrations. 

The next following period is the age of abstraction, in which re- 
ceptive and creative activity of the mind are about equally divided. 
Symbols take the place of objects in teaching. 

The last stage of school life may be termed the age of reflection 
and veneralization. Research in every direction is indulged in and 
self-activity is stimulated. Comparatively few new things are 
learned in this period of life. Cognitions previously acquired are 
verified ; knowledge is systematically arranged ; generalization and 
definition follow up the results of research and individual work. 
And if the student enters a university, he goes even deeper into the 
mysteries of knowledge, —but it is not necessary to follow him there. 

The space on the left side of the dotted line in the cut is to indi- 
cate the amount of receptive activity engaged in during these years ; 
the space on the right, the amount of reflective or creative activity. 

It is not to be taken for granted that the life of every child that 
passes through our schools resembles this sketch. No two, on the 
contrary, are alike. The diagram is merely to show, in rough out- 
lines, the principle underlying the manner of teacbing in the differ- 
ent grades. This being a brief summary, I do not propose to apol- 
ogize for its sketchiness. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


To the Editor of the Journal: 

We never found anything ander the initials “‘M. E. B.,” either 
prose or poetry, that we did not find time to read carefully and 
with a growing appreciation to the end of the chapter. The article 
** Little Talks on a Great Subject,’ in the JOURNAL, March 31, 
was no exception as to interest, buat it suggested the other side of 
the question so forcibly that we would like to present it briefly. 

The *‘ grave evil’’ referred to as existing in Boston schools of 
“severing the connection between pupil and teacher at an average 
of little over four months,” we were never aware of in our ten 
years’ connection with these schools. The statistics are new to us 
having held every class under our care for the full school seen 
Whatever may be the peculiar manipulations of grades in large 
crowded schools, we presume the principle underlying the guare 
evil is just as erroneous when pupils change teachers every year; so 
we will confine ourselves to that assumption, Whatever encellonee 
the Boston schools may have attained, the “‘ pitch of eut-and-dried 
perfection ’’ has not been reached in the teachers more than in other 
people. We do not lelieve any city can show better teachers, but 
the failings of common humanity have never been eliminated one 
in Boston teachers. Every school has among its number those 


stamped with personal peculiarities,—none the less indelible be- 
cause bearing the Boston brand, with whom some children are ‘‘ in 


the wrong pew.”’ We have visited schools,—out of Boston, of 
course,—when we felt that the most blessed moment that could 
eome to the whole room would be when they were officially re- 
quested to walk up higher and come under another teacher's in- 
fluence. When the millennium comes,—aud everybody understands 
that the first signs will be visible from Beacon Hill,—and sanctifi- 
cation bas taken effect in both school committee and teachers, so 
that only merit will win a position and every teacher be *‘ heaven- 
sent,”’ then will each be able to make ‘‘that patient search for 
that special clue which shall unravel for each child the secret of his 
natural bent of character and scope of faculties.” If there is any 
class about whom we would like to be optimistic it is that of teach- 
ers. We believe there is a magnificent army of ‘‘ conscientious ”’ 
teachers who are studying character and striving to obtain that 
‘* moral ascendency ”’ which comes only from the most painstaking 
care and study united with inherent tact and managing ability. We 
make it a point to battle for teachers almost as long as the famous 
‘‘ scissors’ advocate, as she rose for the third time on the wave- 
erest and made the last pantomimic demonstration of feminine 
opinion ; but, under all this mantle of charity, we are compelled to 
admit that there is enough of temperamental friction and unwise 
management of children to make it desirable for regulated annual 
changes to open opportunities for improvement. Good children 
get along anywhere. But what about children who come from 
homes where heredity has done its worst, and where correction and 
the rod are synonymous? Shall children from such home in- 
fluence, with the accumulated badness standing out in angles at 
every direction, be kept in the room of a young teacher, half crazed 
with the school demands made upon her every instant, with neither 
time, knowledge, or inclination to ‘‘ study the capacity of intellect, 
quickness of perception, moral strength, temperament, aud dis- 
position” of fifty-six city children, acutely able by practice to read 
every sign of weakness and inefficiency in this young girl ‘* who 
was a bright girl at the normal and must begin somewhere,” — 
must they be kept there year after year with this apprenticeship of 
teaching (for which there seems no remedy), growing more and 
more conscious of their ability to ‘* carry the day’’ in every resist- 
ance of authority ? In the next room is a wiser, mature teacher, 
whose skillful fingers will touch other keys in their natares and 
bring harmony out of discord, and, perbeps, change the whole lives 
of thousands of others who will be influenced through them in their 
future life in the mysterious action of one soul upon another ? 

The greatest good of the greatest number is the ruling principle 
for public schools. Does not the matter stand more equally now, 
with the balancing possibilities on each side, than it otherwise could ? 
Does not the rain of equal chances fall on the just and on the 
unjust ? 

One other side. How many of us, out of school, would like to 
fall under the complete influence of one person (without the super- 
vision) for a number of years in whom we had had no voice of 
selection ? How many thoughtful parents would be willing to have 
their children moulded after the mental and personal pattern (for 
we cannot escape the imitation of personalities) of any teacher with 
whom they have come in personal contact for any length of time; 
to have their minds biased in the same direction, and to have all 
the little character dents reproduced in the plastic clay at this form- 
ative age of a child’s life? Even college students often become 
absurdly tinted with the peculiar coloring of their professors in four 
years of student intercourse. Wise, excellent, symmetrical to a 
degree not often found in the rank and file of tired, worn, and 
nerve-strained teachers, in the treadmill of the present mechanical 
system of high per cent. requirements, which does not directly tend 
to angelic development of character, must our teachers be for 
parents to desire their children to be patterned by one, and one alone, 
in their school life. 

It is easy to theorize upon any subject. To step inside and take 
one’s place in line is to get inside colorings, such as the clearest- 
eyed can discover in no other way. For ten years we have looked 
on in Boston schools and seen classes over which we had *‘ fought, 
bled, suffered and died,’’ pass out of our sight, with a feeling that 
it was all right, for the ultimate good of all concerned. ‘True, we 
saw children leave us whom we knew we had studied and learned as, 
perhaps, no other teacher ever would: yet, were there not others 
who were going to more helpful conditions fur themselves, and under 
a more congenial temperamental influence? Who can decide 
whether this or that is the best food for human souls ? 

Eva D. 


BIRTHDAYS TO NOTICE. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 12.—Rev. Charles Kingsley, an author of consid- 
erable note, born in Devonshire in 181{); educated at Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge; ordained as a priest of the Anglican Church in 
1843. He became greatly interested in improving the condition of 
the working classes, and this interest was manifested in his novel of 
Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet (1850), which attracted much atten- 
tion ; and in Yeast, a Problem (1851), has showed a similar interest 
in the labor question. His romance of Hypatia is regarded as one 
of his most powerful works, and among his others. the best known 
are Alerandria and Her Schools, Sermons for the Ti mes, and West- 

ambridge in 1859, and in 0 } 

Died, Jan. 28, on was made Canon of Chester. 


Monpbay, 13.—Thomas Arnold, an English historian and teacher 
of great merit, was born at Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, in 1795. 
As the successful headmaster of the school at Rhgby he gained 
special distinction. His principal work is his “ History of Rume,”’ 
which was interrupted by his death in J une, 1842, 


TUESDAY, 14.—Harriet Beecher Stowe, a distingui 
ican authoress, born at Litchfield, Conn., in 1a eet, 
ularity dates from the publication of her Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which 
was begun in 1851, in The National Era, and which has been trans- 
lated into all the principal European and into several Asiatic Jan- 
guages. She has traveled extensively, —Sunny Memories of Foreign 
Lands having been written upon her return from Europe in 1854. 
She has written for the leading magazines, her writings baving 
analy first appeared in The Atlantic and Hearth and Home, of 
. . ~s4 was, for a time, one of the editors. Dred; A Tale of 
t ow ismal Swamp, appeared in a The Minister’ s Wooing, 
3 Men of Our Times, in 1868; Old Town Folks, in 1869. 
Wife on and White Tyranny (1871), My 
2), metio Lea STi 7 7 
and Footprints of the Master (1877). 


WEDNESDAY, 15.—Paul Rembrandt R 
painter of history and , van Ryn, a celebrated Dutch 
Amsterdam, October, at Leyden in 1606; died at 


FRIDAY, 17.—Jobn Wesley, distinguished as the founder of the 


Society of Methodists, born at E ie Li : 
in 1703, Died in London in 17010” 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing pa, 
the old p of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little 
cation of sire ; we shali, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. | 


Frvat Memortats or Henry Wapswortu Lone- 
FELLOW. Edited by Samuel Longfellow. Boston: Ticknor & 
Co. Cloth, gilt top; 447 pp. Price, $3.00. 

There isa life of Longfellow by his brother, which bas already 
been published, and is complete in itself. The present is in no 
sense a biography, but consists of extracts from the poet’s journal, 
of letters to him and from him to friends, of reminiscences and 
tributes from many sources, and various other things, which are 
most fittingly termed memorials. The book begins with two frag- 
ments from an early journal,—one kept during the poet's first visit 
to Europe in 182, From 1837 on, the journal and correspondence 
make up an almost connected story of the poet’s daily life. There 
are very few allusions in these pages to passing events of any sort. 
There are only the letters to friends about matters of interest to 
themselves, and the brief notes of the diary concerning the small 
every-day happenings of his gentle life. Events of public impor- 
tance, which come near the poet’s own life, are mentioned, as when 
he writes (March 11, 1874): ‘‘ Sad news from Washington of Sum- 
ner’s sudden illness and death; seized at ten last night with angina 
pectoris; dead to-day at three!’’ And again on the 16th: ‘‘Sum- 
ner’s funeral. A bright morning. I heard the first bluebirds 
singiog.’’ But these are merely put down very briefly, as one 
makes a memorandum of something about which it is quite unneces- 
sary to write at length, thus forming a marked and charming con- 
trast to the lengthy autobiographical journals of older times, in 
which the writer seems always to have a possible audience in view. 
**T am as good as ever at forgetting my journal,’’ he writes at one 
time. ‘** But who wants to be a Crabbe Robinson? What have I 
done the past week ? Finished the revision of the Divine Comedy 
for a new edition, and translated a lyric of Mercatini,’’ etc., ete. ; 
and so we find in these pages the most charming pictures of the 
real man, the personality behind the writer of books, and we feel 
at the close as though we had been with Longfellow, had talked 
with him and read books with him, had seen him in his home play- 
ing with his children, entertaining his friends, writing letters to 
them of help and love and cheer. 

The bits of description in the letters to friends are charming. 
In a letter to his friend, G. W. Greene, from Shanklin, Isle 
of Wight, July 21, 1868, he says: ‘‘ I write you this from a lovely 
little thatch-roofed inn, all covered with ivy, and extremely desira- 
ble to the tired American traveler. Opposite the door is a new 
fountain, for which I have been requested to write an inscription ; 
and our windows look down upon the quaintest little village you 
ever saw. It is all like a scene on the stage. The landlady is a 
portly dame; the head waiter a red-faced Alsatian; and when the 
chambermaid appears you expect she will sing instead of speak.’’ 
In his journal also are many bits that are like little pictures. 

The kindly traits of his character, those for which his friends 
loved him, are shown in many unconscious touches. He was an 
unusually modest man. ‘Thus, in 1871, he writes to a young lady 
with some autographs for a fair: ‘‘ I send you half a dozen auto- 
graphs, and would send you more if I were not ashamed. But I 
am ashamed; and so will you be when you find you have more 
than are wanted. But it is never too late to mend,—particularly a 

n. So, if you find more than half a dozen lunatics who are will- 
ing to take this paper currency, be kind enough to let me know it.”’ 
His sense of humor is shown in many bits from letters or journal. 
He tells his friend Greene that ‘‘ A stranger in the West asks me 
to write for him two poems ‘ on Friendship, or a subject like that, 
for the album of a young lady who is a particular friend.’ He asks 
me also to ‘send the bill with thearticles.’’’ And again, in his 
journal, August 22, 1879, we find: ‘‘ As I was standing at my 
front door this morning a lady in black came up and asked: ‘ Is 
this the house where Petes Som was born?’ ‘No, he was not 
born here.’ ‘Did he die here?’ ‘Not yet.’ ‘Are you Long- 
fellow?’ ‘Lam!’ ‘I thought you died two years ago.’ 

We had marked a duzen other things which we would like to 
quote. In fact, we would like all our readers who love Longfellow 
to have the whole book, and to that we must refer them. 

The last chapters give the reminiscences by Wm. Winter, Mrs. 
James IT’. Fields, Mr. C. E. Norton, and others, and tributes of 
many writers; together with ‘‘ Table Talk,’’ a description of the 
study at Craigie House, the bust in Westminster, a bibliography, 
and many other valuable things. The book is also handsomely 
illustrated. 

Poetry AND PHILosopHy oF GorTHE. Comprising the 
Lectures and Extempore Discussions before the Milwaukee Liter- 
ary School in August, 1886. Edited by Marion V. Dudley. 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. Price, $1.50. 

This symposium of American admirers of Goett e, although late 
in appearing, will be none the less welcomed by the ever-enlarging 
circle of delighted readers of the ‘‘ great world poet.’’ The Mil- 
waukee Literary School of last summer rivaled that of the Con- 
cord School, taking many of the Eastern men and infusing into 
their thought and methods somewhat of the Western spirit. Dr. 
Harris can but be brilliant when he touches German thought on 
any side. Superintendent MacAlister of Philadelphia will surprise 
many who know him, chiefly as one of the most efficient of Amer- 
ica’s school superintendents, when they see him in the role of a de- 
vout and appreciative student of Goethe, the scientist. 

The subjects and the writers will give a good idea of the scope 
of the discussion : 

Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, Prof. W. T. Harris; Goethe as a 
Scientist, Mr James MacAlister; Goethe’s Relation to English 
Literature, Mr. F. B. Sanborn; The Divine Comedy and Faust, 
Mrs. Caroline K. Sherman; Mythology of the Second Part of 
Faust, Prof. D. J. Snider; The Elective Affinities, Mrs. Maria A. 
Shorey; What is Most Valuable to Us in German Philosophy and 
Literature, Prof. W. T. Harris; Goethe as a Man, by Prof. W. T. 
Hewitt; Goethe as Writer, Savant, and Citizen, Mr. Horace Rua- 
blee; An Interesting Letter, translated by A. K. Linderfelt ; Anni- 
versary Ode to Goethe, Prof. D. J. Snider; The Earl-King, Miss 
Aubertine Woodward; Goethe’s Birthday, Mrs. Hattie Tyng 
Griswold. 

Livres pes Enrants. Par Paul Bercy, B.L.,L.D. New 
York: Wm. R, Jenkins. "12mo, cloth; 100 pp. Price, 50 ets. 
This little book has an extremely attractive personal appearance 

in its bright scarlet cover. The type is large and clear, and the 

volume is fally illustrated. It is, as its name indicates, a child’s 
book of French, and has short vocabularies, pictures, stories, or 
talks about the pictures, and some sentences to learn by heart. It 
is designed to be used by those pupils‘who are not yet old enough 
to study grammar, and there is not a rule nor a word of English 
in the lessons. These latter are easy, progressive, and sufficiently 
comprehensive to enable the pupil who has mastered them to carry 
on simple conversations in French. The only fault we have to find 
with the book is that it is written, seemingly, in the longitude of 


Paris and for French children. The market is a Parisian market, 
and would seem very strange to American children; the kitchen 
is a French kitchen, with instruments and methods of which our 
children would know nothing; the country house is ‘‘ dans /es envi- 
rons de Paris, prés dela Seine,’’ and the picnic party, ‘‘ sont parties 
de Paris’’ ; we have in this country no milkmaids who go about 
selling the lacteal fluid from huge pails borne by a yoke across the 
shoulders; and so on indefinitely. It may be urged that from this 
book children may be taught much of another country; but if the 
teacher and pupils are permitted to speak French only while in 
the class, and the latter are so young as to be unable to learn a 
rale of grammar, would it be possible to make the necessary expla- 
nations ? Moreover, unless the picnickers, the monkeys, and 
some ether characters in the book are held up as terrible examples, 
we fear the matter of-fact allusions to wine drinking would hardly 
accord with our temperance textbooks; and why plant doubt and 
questionings in the minds of the poor infants by assuring them, 
pm otf ithe milkmaid picture, ‘‘il n’y a pas d’ eau dans ce 
ait’’ 


Wuo ts Noman? By Charles Henry Becket. 

New York: Cassell & Co., Limited. Cloth; 318 pp. 

“A strange story,’’ one says in closing this volume, and “told 
in a strange way.’’ The plot is odd and complicated, and the story 
in the first chapters goes on rather slowly ; half timidly and hesi- 
tatingly the author moves, until he seems to become absorbed in 
the tale, when the style clears, becomes forcible, the characters 
appear with great distinctness, and the events go rushing on, carry- 
ing the reader irresistibly along with them. The title of the book 
gives one a feeling of suspicion, of uncertainty, when he opens it, 
and the opening chapters seem to throw a shadow of vague ques- 
tioning, over the reader. It is an uncommon emotion for a society 
novel to produce, and one never knows where the transition comes, 
for he drifts unsuspectingly from this frame of mind into one of 
intense interest. One has a suspicion that he is to read in a sketchy 
way a story of even sway, in which the mind toys with realistic 
characters, when, suddenly, he finds the dramatis persone standing 
out with such distinctness as to create an interest which makes the 
temporary suspense absorbing ; and there is no place to pause until 
the horrible sleeping-car murder, the phantom train, and the final 
plot of the anarchists have revealed themselves with a vividness 
that is absolutely startling. It is the kind of summer reading that 
the average vacationist enjoys, for the interest will hold him through 
the most disagreeable weather, and the variety in scene and per- 
sonnel, in style and plot, will win his admiration. 

One of the noticeable features of the book is the way in which it 
touches, through its characters and scenes, different countries, ex- 
periences, and different characteristics of nationalities. The studies 
from socialistic real life are capitally sketched and make instructive 
reading. We shall evidently have many stories, with socialists 
avd anarchists in the forefront, but it will be some time before this 
pioneer volume will have a rival in interest and ability. 


BALDINE AND TAves. By Karl Erdmann Edler. 
Translated from the German by the Earl of Lytton. New 
York: Harper Brothers. 302 pp. 

Of the three exquisite tales which compose this volume, so great 

a judge as Lord Lytton, their translator, says: ‘‘ Like some of 

Nathaniel Hawthorne’s ‘ Mosses from an Old Manse,’ or the ‘ Mir- 

chen’ of Hans Christian Andersen, though written in prose, they 

belong, in all essentials, to the province of poetry. They do not 
fetch their subject from the clouds, however, though they lift it 
above the common level. They are not abstractions of pure fancy, 
but ideal delineations of real feelings, with a definite case of human 
interest. The world into which they admit us is neither super- 
natural nor grotesque, but thoroughly human. It is a world peo- 
pled by men and women,—not by spectres or sylphs, or abstract 
qualities in fancy costumes. . . . The depth and tenderness of 
his humanity; the accuracy of his touch upon the finer emotions ; 
the delicacy with which he lifts the inner folds of feeling; the pen- 
sive sweetness of his humor, and an instinctive refinement of taste 
that never by any inadvertence strikes a jarring note,—these are 
merits which his writings may still retain, even in versions that 
lack the light, melodious movement of his style.’’ The tales in 
this volume are in a minor key, since his writings are full of the 

Weltschmerz for which he had so strong a sympathy. ‘‘ What is it 

in the human heart,’’ he exclaims, ‘‘ which, when we search it to 

the depths, appears so unspeakably sad, and yet so unspeakably 
beautiful ?’’ This is the keynote to all his writings, and the epi- 
tome of them all,—‘‘ Sad but beautiful.’’ 


An Inrropuction TO FRENCH PROsE COMPOSITION 
(French Principia, Part IIT.) By Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo, cloth; 370 pp. 

This work is intended to teach pupils to write French correctly, 
and is on the same general plan as the rest of Harpers’ well-known 
‘*Principia’’ series. The first part contains an introduction to 
French syntax, a putting together of all the rules, hints, or notes 
on construction and iditm, Wall’s and Bracket’s textbooks on the 
subject having been taken, in general, as authorities. The second 
part of the book contains exercises which are arranged in a syste- 
matic progression. These exercises, moreover, instead of being 
composed of short disconnected sentences, consist of fables, anec- 
dotes, or extracts complete in themselves. To help the pupil, 
more especially those who are deprived of the assistance of a master, 
the exercises are followed by foot-notes which give the French 
phraseology of difficult English constructions as wel] as the French 
for proper names, ete. ‘The questions on French composition and 
syntax will be found especially useful to those getting ready for 
examinations. 


Connecticut: A Study of a Commonwealth Democracy. 
(American Commonwealths). By Alexander Johnston. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.25. 

Perhaps there is no American Commonwealth in which there is 
so little that is new to be presented to the curious, as there is 
scarcely one, the philosophic study of whose history is more signifi- 
cant than in the case of Connecticut, whose town system was more 
nearly ideal than that of Massachusetts, whose constitution (1639) 
was the first written Democratic constitution on record, whose uni- 
form independence of crown interference through colonial days was 
most complete, whose federation of towns was the real idea out of 
which the federation of states developed, whose delegates in the 
convention of 1787 were among the most influential in dictating the 
character of the national constitution, whose story is admirably told 
in this rare volume. 

Tue Russtan CHuRCH AND Russian Dissent. By 
Albert F. Heard. New York: Iarper & Brothers, 

Of all curious things in literature the fashionable passion for 
everything Russian, just at this time, is the most remarkable. But 
— why the rage for Russian novels should create a hunger for 


ussian theology is more than we can understand, but it has done 
it all the same; and General Heard has been perusing sixty-three 
Russian authorities,—at least he says so,—and gives us in conse 


quence a volume upon the Russian Church and Russian Dissent, 
with everything orthodox and heterodox in the religions of the 
country. We confess to having no love for this special phase of 
modern literature, and yet we know that to multitudes of the 
eurious and the fashionable this will be the attractive theological 
issue of the season. 


Tue Lovery Wane; A Bit of China. By the Hon’ 
Lewis Wingfield. New York : Henry Holt & Co. (Leisure 
Moment Series.) Paper; 214 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

Two hours of solid enjoyment, at the very least, are to be ex- 
tracted from this little volume, for it isa novel in the old-time sense 
of the word, as to its theme, and the story is amusing from cover to 
cover, becoming side-splittingly funny in some of its stages. It 
purports to be told by a Chinese chronicler; and though it would 
be easy to point out many sentences and sentiments which a native 
would never think, much less utter, yet the local coloring is pre- 
served pretty fairly thronghout. The bits of description of Foo- 
chow, the river Min, of Nan Kow, the journey to Peking, and of 
that latter city, are charming and vivid, given always in a few 
nervous sentences which impress one like a spirited sketch. More- 
over, one rises up from a careful reading of the tale not only 
amused and refreshed, but with more knowledge of a hundred 
details of thought and custom among the Chinese than is afforded 
by many a learned disquisition on these topics. Recommended for 
vacation reading. 


Rurat Hours. By Susan Fenimore Cooper. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 

If one could know the origin of fashion in book-writing and 
book-making, so as to understand the cause of a sudden revival of 
sketches of country life, such as now appear, and of which this 
volume is one of the best, it would be a luxury to let the reading 
public into such a secret. As it is, we must be content with chroni- 
cling the fact that there appears to be a popular hunger for essays 
upon rural life. Susan Fenimore Cooper has divided her sketches 
into the four seasons, and has grouped her comments upon birds 
and beasts, flowers and trees, nature and human nature, around 
these centres. 


Boston : 


Between Wuites. By Helen Jackson (H. H.) Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.25. 

“* H. H.’’ has grown upon the public since her death in a way 
that few modern authors have done. It is a surprising fact, that 
the public demand for her volumes has led to the republication of 
many for which there had ceased to be a call, and for others that 
had had a generous saleanonymously. This volume contains six of 
her best short stories, and will be greatly appreciated, because each 
story can be read in an evening or upon a single street-car ride. It 
is just the book to put in one’s satchel for a short journey or for a 
vacation hour. 

Seep THouGuts FROM BROWNING. Selected 
and arranged by Mary E. Burt. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & 
Co. Price, 50 cents. 

The success of Miss Burt’s Browning's Women has given her a 
position among the students of the writer whom fashionable Ameri- 
cans delight to honor. Her selections in Seed Thoughts are worthy 
of her reputation as an appreciative critic. 


HarvARD COLLEGE has voted the publication by Serib- 
ners, of a memorial edition of Professor Sophocles’ Greek Lexicon 
of the Roman and Byzantine Periods. 


Mr. Rosert GRANT'S name. appears on the title-page 
of a new paper edition of that clever novel, Fuce to Fuce, which 
was anonymously published by the Scribners a year ago. 


THe BULLETIN OF THE SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES OF 
DENISON UNIVERSITY (Vol. II., Part 2) has been received. 
It contains an account of the work in the summer of 1886, on the 
geology and lithology of Michipicoten Bay, and is fully illustrated 
with valuable plates. 


Tue bulletin from the botanical department of the Iowa 

Agricultural College for the last year has reached us. It is a thick 

amphlet, and indicates a good amount of work done under Prof. 
yron D. Halstead, Se. D. 


Messrs. A.S. BARNEs & Co., New York, have in press 
Analytical Mechanics, for the use of colleges and scientific schools, 
by Prof. W. G. Peck, LL.D., author of a series of mathematics for 
schools and colleges ; also elementary treatises on physics, astronomy, 
and mechanics. This will be ready for use at the beginning of the 
fail term. 


A NEw edition of a work of great value and rare inter- 
est by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, with the title, Life and Times 


of Jesus, as related by Thomas Didymus, is nearly ready for publi- 
cation by Lee and Shepard, Boston. ‘This book was first published 
by this firm in 1881, and at once commanded wide attention. The 


same firm have in press, The Obelisk and its Voices, a little book, 
styled by Mr. Winthrop as both memorable and memorial, giving 
a description of impressions made upon the mind of the author, 
General Henry 8. Carrington, U.S. A., during an ascent of the 
Washington Monument, February 22, this year. 


“ Often will a symbol teach 
What the reason may not reach ’’— 

Quotes Thomas F. Seward, who presents to us therewith an alle- 
gorical picture showing the comparative difficulties of the Tonic Sol- 
fa and other methods of learning music. ‘The first-mentioned is 
represented as offering a broad and easy pathway, though very much 
on an ‘‘up-grade,”’ to the Temple of Music, where are blazoned 
the names of Mendelssohn and other tone-masters, while those who 
follow other paths are represented as struggling over pitfalls and 
precipices which are agonizing and terrifying to behold. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


What Shall We Talk About ? illustrated——Monsters of the Sea, Legend- 
ary and Authentic; by John Gibson —Chips from the Earth’s Crust, or 
Short Studies in Natural Science; by John Gibson. New York: Thomas 


Nelson & Sons 

Murderas a Fine Art ——The English Mail Coach; by Thomas De Quincey; 
price. 10 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 

A Week Away From Time; price, $1.25 Boston: Roberts Brothers 
A Vesper Service; by Joseph T Duryea, D.D. Boston: Congregational Sun- 
day School and Publishing Society. 

Lite of Henry Clay (American Statesmen); 2 vols.; by Carl Schurz; price, 
$250 Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Hints on Early Education and Nursery Discipline; price. 60 cents.——The 
Life of Rev. Geo C. Haddock; by Frank Haddock, price, 82.00. New York; 
Funk & Wagnalls. 

The Ruling Principle of Method Applied to Education; by Antonio Ros- 
mini Serbati; translated by Mrs. William Grey. RKoston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

Primary Fridays (No. 3); original and selected recitations for the little 


‘lated from the French of Mme. Girardin; by Lucy Wheelock ——The 


ones; price, 25 cents.—The ane Without an End; translated from the 
German of F. W. Carove; by J. C. Pickard — The Palace of Vanity; =. 

er. 
state Primer Words; price, 50 cents, Boston; Interstate Pub. Co, 
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DIVERS POINTS. 


— Our report of the Worcester Co. (Mass. ) 
Teachers’ Association is necessarily held over until 
next week. 

— The Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association 
will hold its next session at Lake Maxinkuckee on 
the 28th, 29th, and 30th of June. 

— Rey. Erastus Blakeslee, of Fairhaven, Conn., 
has been called to the presidency of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Ga. 

— Of the $300,000 needed for the further en- 
dowment of Washington University, at St. Louis, 
$250,000 have been pledged by twelve gentlemen. 

— Jean Baptiste Joseph Dieudonne LBous- 
singault, a learned French chemist and scientific 
agriculturist, and a member of the institute, died | 
recently, aged 85 years. 

— The Cambridge University crew will accept | 
the challenge of the Harvard College crew if the 
necessary funds for covering the expenses of the 
trip to America can be raised. 

— Authoritative statements are now made to the 
effect that the Lick Observatory (California) can | 
not be properly supported on less than $20,000, | 
and that the endowment will not supply one half 
of this. 

— President Cleveland has received an urgent; 
official invitation from the North Carolina Teach- | 
ers’ Assembly, representing over two thousand | 
members of the teaching fraternity, to be present | 
at their next session, to be held at Morehead City, 
July 14-29. 

— A few college commencements : 

Roanoke College, Salem, Va., June 12-15. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, June 5-8. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, June 26-30, 

Farmington State Normal School, Farmington, 
Me. ; June 16. 

— Last week President Gilman, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, was tendered the presidency of 
the California State University, but declined in 
favor of President Carter of Williams. Friends of 
the Berkshire College, however, will be glad to 
learn that Dr. Carter refuses to consider the ques- 
tion even in this its first stage, believing that the 
field at Williams is broad enough and fertile 
enough. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo. 

CoLorapo.—A local paper states that Princi- 
pal W. W. Remington (president of the Colorado 
S. T. A.) declines a re-election by the Fort Collins 
Board. We imagine Professor Remington has 
been offered a promotion somewhere. We hope 
he plans to remain in Colorado, as we can ill afford 
to lose him. 

Lively school elections have been held in Colo- 
rado Springs, Greeley, Boulder, and in other | 
places. In the first-named city a lady was victori- 
ous, by a large majority, over a prominent candi- 
date who has the title of ‘‘ Hon.’’ prefixed to his 
name, In Greeley a lady was re-elected member 
of the Board over a competitor of the same sex. 


State Editor, GkO. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILLINoIs.—Dr. Brooks of Pennsylvania will 
assist in conducting the Peoria County Institute, 
which will be held during the summer vacation. 

Chicago.—Mrs. Dimock’s teaching of drawing 
is said to be the chief cause of the grand results in 
graphic work in history and the skillful work in 
geography. 

Mrs. Young, of the Skinner School, is one of 
the ‘‘great men’’ of the country, said another 
principal of that city, and to doubt it would be 
rank heresy in the eyes of any Chicagoan, as it 
would indicate sex prejudice of the most stupid 
kind, in one who had witnessed the quality of work 
done onder her direction. 

The Keith School has colored pictures upon the 
boards, drawn by teachers in the building, which 
are in perfect taste, eminently beautiful, inexpen- 
sive, and adorn the schoolroom artistically. 

The Douglas School has a library of twenty-five 
hundred volumes, with twelve hundred additional 
volumes for supplementary reading. It is one of 
the best, if not the best, grammar school libraries 
in the country. 

State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa, 

IowA.—Miss Lottie E. Granger, Supt. of Page 
County schools, has engaged the following in- 
structors: Prof. © H. Gurney, conductor; Mrs. 
R. 8. Pollard, of Chicago, on Primary Methods ; 
Prof. I. M. De Long, J. A. Woods, and W. J. 
Kivsley. 

Rev. Dr. Charles H. Seymour, who has been 
elected president of Griswold College, Davenport, 
is an alumnus of Trinity College, Hartford, and 
has for many years been rector of St. John’s 
Church, Dubuque. 

Co. Supt. C. B. Boydston, of Marion County, will 
conduct his normal Institute in July next. It is 
to begin on the 18th and continue three weeks. 
The place is the Knoxville High School building, 
and the instructors are Prof. J]. M. De Long, J. B 
Young, J. W. Wiley, and M. Mizelle. 

The Oskaloosa Public School Library contains 


‘superintendent of the Cleveland schools, died in 


istry at Bowdoin this year. 


ing her 73d term of school. 
Boston, gives $23,000 to Dartmouth College. 


been elected a member of the Board of Education 
at Bismarck, D. T. 


old academy at 


interests of the publie schools. Supt. 
Patton Hon. T. Stockwell delivered ad- 


dresses. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 

KANSAS.—Supt. J. E. Klock of Emporia city 
schools has been reélected, at a handsome advance 
in salary. 

C. W. Mills, late county superintendent at 
Flora, Ill, is the new city superintendent of Min- 
neapolis, Supt. Warrington of that city having be- 
come county superintendent of Ottawa County. 

Wm. Stryker, of Fort Scott, and H. C. Ford, of 
Eldorado, will be the instructors at the Belleville 
summer institute. 

In Washington County, W. I. Graham will be 
conductor, and Cortez Brown and Mary E. Scott 
instructors, for the summer institute. 

Hon. John M. Bloss, ex-State Supt. of Indiana, 
has been elected city superintendent of Topeka. 
His father has long been a resident of Kansas, 
and the distinguished son now follows ‘the course 


of empire.”’ 


GENERAL EPITOME 


— Cyclone at Caleutta, India. 

— Cholora at Buenos Ayres. 

— Tilden memorial services at Albany, NW. Y¥. 

— Numerous attempts of Canadians to assas- 
sinate editor Brien. 

— McGlynn will not go to Rome; it’s plenty 
warm enough at home. 

— An English syndicate has secured control of 
the City of Mexico miat. s 

—The great forest fires of Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin extinguished by a much-needed rain. \ 

— Two hundred and twenty men entombed in a 
pit in Scotland, resulting from an explosion. 

— About 75 persons hurried into the next world 
by the burning of the Opera Comique of Paris. 

— The trustees of Harvard College have bought 
the famous serpent mound in Adams County, 0. 

—A million dollar car-stable conflagration at 
N. Y. City. Fourteen hundred horses roasted alive. 

— The host of Belgian strikers threaten vio- 
lence. 1,200 more men joined their ranks. 

— Maj. Ben: Perley Poore, the distinguished 
journalist, died at Washington last Saturday 
morning. 

— French cabinet formed. Composed of moder- 
ate Republicans. General Saussier becomes war 
minister. 

— Competent authority states that there is no 
danger of the yellow-fever plague spreading be- 
yond Key West. 

— Forty-three stowaways were found on a Liv- 
erpool steamer arriving at Quebec. America 
seems to be like a great magnet in its power to 
attract. 

— Another student has attempted to assassinate 
the Czar. This does not speak very well for the 


State Editor, WILLIAM D. TYNDALL, Eatontown. 

New Jexsey. — Several prominent teachers 
find very lucrative employment at the coast resorts 
in the summer vacation as tutors for young colle- 
gians who have failed to pass their examinations, 

The school holidays, as determined by the Jegis- 
Jature of 1886, are as follows: New Year’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, Fourth 
of July, Thanksgiving Day, and the Fall Election 
Day. ‘The law explicitly says: ‘*No deduction 
from the teacher's time or wages shall be made by 
reason of the fact that a school day happens to be 
one of the days referred to in this section. Any 
contract made in violation of this act shall have 
no effect as against the teacher.”’ 

Rey. C. H. Mann has been elected president of 
the Board of Education at Orange. Mr. Henry 
Pease, Rochester University °S6, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Columbia School at South 
Orange. The four new appointments to the Jersey 
City Board of Education by the Mayor are se- 
verely criticised as being political and calculated 
to lower the tone of the board. 


of them have made a dead failure of the same un- 
dertaking. 

— Jay Gould and Russell Sage will be sued Wy 
the Denver Pacific for several million dollars. It 
will take something more than pacific measures, 
we think, to oppose successfully the influence ex- 
erted by gold sagely employed. 

— Santiago de Cuba visited with a small-pox 
epidemic ; death-rate reached 60 per cent.; 500 
cases within the city limits. Steamers and other 


vessels sailing daily from the infected port to 
Havana, New York, aud New Orleans. 


RAILROAD RATES 
To NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
MEETING AT CHICAGO, 


FROM POINTS IN MAINE. 


The following are the rates which have been 
made from Portland or Lewiston, Me., to Chieago 
and return : 

From Portland or Lewiston via Island 

Pond and Montreal, returning same 


From Augusta, same routefrom Portland, 24.00 
From Portland or Lewiston, via Island 
Pond and Montreal, returning via Mon- 
treal, Central Vermont and Boston & 
From Augusta, same route from Portland, 27.00 
From Portland or Lewiston, via Island 
Pond and Montreal, returning via Sus- 
nsion Bridge, West Shore & Hoosae 
upnel, ‘ F 28.00 
From Augusta, same route from Portland, 30.00 


W. C. TALLMAN, 
Gen, Pass. Agt., Grand Trunk Ry. 


State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 


On1o.—Rev. Anson Smyth, D.D., well known 
as a writer in the New York Evengelist, and as 


““FOREICN TRAVEL.” 


Y mh. abroad, with a large number of specimen trips anc 
age the prices, sent on receipt of 5 cents. Address HENRY 
o uliams, Class of 150V, and of the 1 ale GAZE & SON, 260 Washington St.. Boston. 618 j 


logical School, and at one time was settled in) —— ste 
$40,000. 


O , Conn. 
‘te Chillicothe, will read FOR SALE. 


Dr. John Hancock, o 
(Part Cash.) 


paper before the Department of Superintendence | 
THE BEST SCHOOL OF CHICAGO. 


at Chicago, next July, on ‘‘ The Superintendent.’’ | 
Mrs. Emma Excell-Lynn has opened a kinder- | 
Elegant Buildings. acres of grounds. Estab- 
ress 


garten in Canton. 
ORVILLE RREWER, 
170 State Street, Chicago. 


| lished many years, 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


— Prof. F. C. Robinson, of Bowdoin College, | 
has decided not to have a summer schvol of chem- | 
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PRIMARY 
SCHOOL SONGS. 


Board Covers, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
— Miss Ellen K. Abbott, of Webster, is teach- 


— The will of the widow of Richard Bond, of 
96 Pages, 
— Col. C. B. Little, formerly of Concord, has 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


— A reunion of the students and teachers of the 
Andover will oceur June 3. 
Among the speakers will be ex-Governor Pingree 
of Vermont, a native of the adjoining town of 
Salisbury. 


This is THE BEST and THE CHEAPEST col- 


lection of songs for primary schools ever published 


in this country. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 
Boston.—All mothers, teachers, and women in- 
terested in the welfare of our public schools are 
urgently requested, before leaving the city for the 
summer, to attend to their assessment and regis- 
tration for the purpose of voting for school com- 
mittee. Any woman over 21 years old, who re- 
sided in Boston May 1, 1887, can be assessed and 
registered, 

— Supt. Hatch of Haverhill bas succeeded with 
rare skill in bringing supervision to a large manu- 
facturing city. We have never known a super- 
intendent to rally all his teachers of all grades 
about him with such heartiness, avoiding the jeal- 
ousies so often apparent between old and new 
forces. The high school teachers are as pro- 
nounced in their loyalty as the primary teachers, 
and the citizens unite with the committee. Much 
of this is due to the man and his methods, and spe- 
cially to his great tact and good judgment in his 
Teachers’ Association, in which all join with the 
ardor of an old-time lyceum. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Rev. F. D. Blakeslee, after having been 
away from the Greenwich Academy two years, has 
been reappointed its principal by the Conference 
recently held in Fall River. During Principal 
Blakeslee’s administration the school was very 
prosperous. 

— Rev. Wm. A. Wright, a member of the 
Warren School Committee the past year, has gone 
to Germany with his family for a year’s study. 

— Mr. Charles H. Smart, lately of Mount 
Pleasant Avademy, is now associate principal of 
the Spencerian Business College, Providence, Mr. 


it by 
H. W. FAIRBANK, 
GEORGE D. HERRICK, 
W. W. 
KATE L. Brown, 
ANNIE M. CHASE, 
ELLEN M. Cyr, 


a and other teachers. 


It is full of music,—beautifal and simple mel- 
odies, — mostly new, and not a word of theory 
or instruction ; no ‘ exercises,’? — only SONGS. 
Some are ‘‘ exercise songs,’’ or ‘‘ motion songs,”’ 
and several pages are devoted] to blackboard 
music ’’ for primary schools, 


SEND MAILING PRICE TO 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : CHICAGO: 
30 Franklin Street. 183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave. 


1 SITUATION 


Skill in Th ee for students 
i in ree ont db. ren’ 
wai System. No failures. Haven's Colleges : New Toren. 
hila., Pa. ; Chicago, Cincinnati, O.; San Francisco, Cal. 


H. P. Young taking his place in the academy. 
Ka Warren High School is to have an Fis h 
association. 
er S Geography. “ 


about 1,100 volumes. 


meeting was recently held in Newport in|" y, & PUB. COMPANY, 3 Somerset Bt. Boston. 


and by Life; Life not 


Many of them have been specially written for 


DR. MUNGER'S NEW BOOK. 


The Appeal to Life. 


A Volume of Sermons. By THEODORE T. Mun- 
GER, D.D., author of ‘‘ The Freedom of Faith,”’ 
the Threshold,”’ ete. 1vol.,16mo. $1.50. 

CONTENTS: The Witness from Experience ; Christ’s 

Treatment of Unwilling Skeptics; Truth through 

anity; The Gospel of the 

Rody; The Defeat of Life; The Two Prayers of Job; 

Trust and Righteousness; The Twofold Foree in 

Salvation ; Faith Essential Righteousness; Evolu- 

tion and the Faith; Immortality and Modern 

Thought; Man the Final Form in Creation; Music as 

Revelation. 


Phillips Exeter Lectures. 


LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE STUDENTS 

OF PuiLuips EXETER ACADEMY, 1885-1886. 

1 vol., 12mo. $1.50. 

CONTENTS: Physical, Mental, and Spiritual Exer- 
cises, by Rev. Epwakp E. HALE; The Influence of 
Habit in College Training. by President McCosu of 
Princeton; Socialism, by President WALKER of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; The Sponta- 
neous Element in Scholarship, by President BART- 
LETT Of Dartmouth; Men, Made, Self made, and 
Unmade, by President Roprnson of Brown Univer- 
sity; The Ideal Scholar, by President PorTER of 
Yale ; The Seutiment of Reverence, by President 
ae of Williams; Biography, by Rev. PHILLIPS 

OKS. 


Robert Browning’s Works. 


An entirely New Edition from new electrotype 

nes, after the latest revised English Edition. 
n six volumes, crown octavo. Vols. V. and 
VI., completing the Edition. Gilt top, $1.75 a 
volume. In half calf, $3.00 a volume. The 
aot complete, cloth, $10.00 ; half calf, $18.00. 
‘The volumes re 

judgment in book-making which the Riverside Press 

1as come to represent.”—Christian Union (N. Y.). 


Henry Clay. 


Vols. ay XVI. in Series of American States- 
men, y CARL Scuurz. 2 vols., 16 i 
top. $2.50. 
Henry Clay was so conspicuous and fas 

figure in American politics, and took a peony FI 

in ape py | SO many important questions, that the 

Story of his life cannot fail to be equally instructive 

and interesting. The signal ability of Mr. Schurz 

his profound understanding of thé principles his- 
tory, and —_ men of the United states, and his 
remarkable candor, assure a work of unusual value. 


Connecticut. 


Vol. X. of American Commonwealths. By ALEXx- 
ANDER JOHNSTON, author of a ‘‘ Handbook of 
American Politics,’ Professor of Jurisprudence 
and Political Economy in the College of New 
a Map. 16mo, gilt top. $1.25. 

rofessor Johnston w: 
necticut. and has written from full 


edge of its history, institutions and 
industry, commerce, education, and pag ane 


*s* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the ae 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & C0., Boston. 


Growing in Popularity Every Day. 
2. They are the 


WHY @ 3. They are the 


9 Bond Street, New York: 
FRANK H, BEATTYS, Yew York Manager, 


1. They are the most thoroughly systematic, progressive, complete, 


134 & 136 Wabash Ave., Chicago: 


Normal Music Readers and Charts. 


most musical. 
easiest to teach. 


[and economical. 


8. 4. MAXWELL & CO. 


By JOHN W. TUFTS 
and H. E. HOLT. 


Ke Every Teach 
Manual, send 40 cents for Teachers’ 
and Price-lists of School 
| School Apparatus, mailed free, 


SILVER, ROGERS & CO., Publishers, 3° Brenyield Street, 


illustrating the course. Catalogue 
Publications, Maps, and Illustrative 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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NAT’L EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Eastward-Bound Excursion rates (round trip) 
Srom Chicago to the following 
and Grand Trunk Railway, said tickets good going | 
from July 14 to 16 inclusive, and good to return 
until Sept. 10, 1887: 


Valparaiso, Ind., - $1.30 | 
Crock Mich,” = overheated, careworn inbabitants of the great cit- 
Grand Rapids, Mich. rail). Pia ss 5.45 | jes during the midsummer months has extended 
Ionia, Mich., via Lansing. ,Southward as faras the Gulf of Mexico, and east- 
Grand ward tothe Atlantic. The interior of Wisconsin 
Saginaw, Mich, - : é i J 8.00 | may be aptly likened to one vast crazy-quilt of min- 
Pon wish iature lakes, varying from one to twenty miles in 
Detroit, Mich., - - -  8.00| circumference, and knit to one another by innu- 
4 ts Bay, Canada, via Kingston and ae merable silvery threads of streamlets, darting 
Bellevitia, Canada, - hither and thither, ’neath woodland copse or grassy 
Brantford, “ - 1305 | meadow, in seemingly inextricable confusion, but 
all combined forming a grand system of water 
Clayton, 20.30 | Courses, unsurpassed on this continent in pictur- 
Goderich, Canada, - - - - 12.60) and enjoyment. 

Guelph. - - - 13.30 

Hamilton, “ ? . - 1370| If the reader contemplates a summer trip, ‘‘ A 
Langston, 1) 4 | Summer Jaunt’? and “ Famous Resorts of the 
Montreal, “ - 23.00| Northwest,’’ two beautifully illustrated works 
acy via Montreal, - - - ped issued by the Passenger Department of the Wis- 
consin Central Line, will be found valuable guides. 
Newport, R. L., M ps 4 - 2591|Address James Barker, General Passenger and 
Rochester, N. Y., - - - - 15 40| kee, Wis. (mention this paper), for copies, sent 
Syracuse, N. Y., ~ - - - - 1700 or 

Albany, N.Y." -  -  - 2015} free upon application. 

New York City, N. Y., - - - - 2325 

Boston, Mass.,_ - - 24 65 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
HUNDREDS OF BOTTLES PRESCRIBED. 


Dr. C. R. Dake, Belleville, 11l., says: ‘I have|dreary wilds of Canada. 
It is of great | cars. 
value in all forms of nervous disease which are ac- stup over at Niagara Falls. Tickets good on any 
train. 
twenty-five or more. 
9. Send for circulars giving full details to Alfred 
Bunker, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


prescribed hundreds of bottles of it. 


companied by loss of power. 


SOME NEW PLEASURE GROUNDS. 


In the grandeur of her scenery, the charming 


ints, via Chicago beauty of her rustic landscapes, and the rare per- 
fection of her summer climate, the state of Wis- 
consin is acknowledged to be without a peer in the 
Union. 


Her fame as a refreshing retreat for the 


HAUPT’S COURSE IN BOSTON. 


GERMAN IN FIVE WEEKS. 


A Practical Speaking, Reading, and Writing knowledge of German, and the ability to think in 
this rich language, guaranteed by the originator and author of 


“Haupt’s Natural German Method,” 
— IN HIs — 
Five Weeks’ Course of Lessons, which are given in ‘THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, not a word of En- 
glish being allowed in the lecture hall, and each Lecture-lesson is equal to the most interesting Enter- 


tainment you have ever attended. The method 


is wholly original, and the mode of instruction a 


novelty, making the hour, daily spent in this lesson, a pastime, even a recreation. 
HAUvPT’S method of teaching is so practical and natural that the learner studies the lessons of 


this course unconsciously (so to speak) while engaged at his daily avocation, requiring no extra time. 
WHAT PROMINENT PEOPLE SAY OF IT: 


HENRY N. FRENCH, A.M., Supt. of Kalamazoo 
Schools, speaking from experience, ones “No better 
method exists. The learner knows he is learning, 
and turns his knowledge to immediate use. Having 
taken Haupt’s course, I know he performs all he 


Dr. J. BALDWIN, Member National Ed. Council, 
and Prin. Texas State Normal School, writes: *' A. 
P. Haupt, A M.. has for years had marvelous success 
as a teacher of German. Probably no one in this 
country stands higher.” 

G. H. LAUGHLIN, A. M., President Hiram College 
(Garfield's College), who after taking the course 
wrote: *Haupt’s method is founded on sound philoso- 
phy and marks a brilliant era in language teaching.” 

Dr. R. B. GILBERT, a Member of Board of Educa- 
tion, Louisville,and Professor in Louisville Univer- 
sity: “In five weeks I have acquired a practical 
knowledge of the language, and can converse freely 
with Germans on almost over subject. Graduates 
of our high schools cannot do this after a three years’ 
course by the vld method.” 


Dr. SAMUEL THORNE, Prest. N. W. O. Medical 
College, Toledo, O., at the close of his Five Weeks’ 
Course, wrote: ** I go to the bedside of the German, 
feeling that [ can get along with him tn his language 
nearly as well as with my own. When I began with 
Prof. Haupt, I did not know the German alphabet.” 

RisHor T. U. DUDLEY, Diocese of Kentucky: “I 
have attended Prof. Haupt’s five weeks course and 
am amazed at theresults.’ 

THEODORE HARRIS, President Louisville Banki 
Company: “ Prof. Haupt is a wonderful teacher, full 
of enthusiasm; and the study of language—ordinarily 
dry—with him, is full of interest that never flags. 
His method is simple and sensible ; doubtless the 
best to give a quick, practical knowledge. And yet, 
the method alone is not enough. It needs the man 
also,and together great results are quickly attained.” 


Cuas. F. BAsForp, JR., Cincinnati: “ Without 
any previous knowledge of German, in five weeks I 
was enabled by Haupt’s Method to read the German 


papers and to converse for hours with Germans in 
their own language. 


next July, and go by the Boston & Albany line. 
The shortest, cheapest, and most attractive route. 
No long, tedious, roundabout journey through the 


== ATTENDED HaAupt’s Courses in Washington, D.C., 210 ; Cleveland, 400; Cincinnati, 400, 


Go to the educational convention at Chicago, 


Only one night in the 


Special cars, if desired, for parties of 
Special excursion train, July 


Rochester, 394 ; Detroit, 350 ; 

In Boston, the course will be given in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, 7 A Beacon Street, 
near Corner of Tremont St., oa Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, June 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
Free Lectures at 11.00 A.M. and 5.00 and 8.00 P.M., to which all friends of education are cordially 
invited, whether _—— to Ss course or not. 
ide tri arli ; RATES OF TUITION ARE REASONABLE. 
perp ahah agagy Feds oe gpm oon daily, at one of the above hours, and is not confined in his attendance to the same hour. 

I If within thirty days a sufficient number of teachers who will attend the National Association in 
July at Chicago will notify Professor Haupt that they will take the course, if given there, then the same 
will commence there simultaneously with the convention. 

For further information address A. P. Haupt, care of Journal of Education, Boston. 


Buffalo, 300; 


etc., etc. 


The learner is required to attend only one hour 


Primary Fridays, 


COMBINED. 


Here we offer the three numbers in one volume, 


er boards, containing 240 pages, for the low Departments. 


FIFTY CENTS. 


The pieces are all selected for the e 
of recitation in primary scbools. 
no duplicates. Price of each volume, 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON : CHICAGO: 
80 Franklin Street. 183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave. 


SUMMER COURSE 


— THE— 


Physical Training School for Teachers. 


a 
Harvard University, 
Open to both sexes. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
D. A. SARGENT, A.B., M.D., Director. 


Ss. S. HAMILL, 


ress pur- 
here are 


159 22d Street, - - - - = Chicago, Ell.,| Prof. W. G. BALLANTINE, D.D. 


Author of ‘“* New Science of Elocution,” 
WILL OPEN HIS 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


FIRST SUMMER SESSION, JUNE Ist, 1887, 
SECOND JULY 18th, 1887. 


Pupils prepared for Teachers of Elocution and 
Dramatic Readers. 


Rev. LYSANDER DICKERMAN, M.A. 
Prof. A. A. EpGrEN, Pu.D. 
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91 
Classes. 
Professors. 
AD 
Lectures. 


LEWIS MILLER, President. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


Summer Session of 1887 


OF THE 


COLLEGE LIBERAL ARTS. 


W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary. 


English, French, 
German, Spanish, 
Italian, Swedish, 

Norwegian - Danish, 
Gothic, Latin, 

Greek, Hebrew, 

Arabic, Assyrian, 
Aramaic, Sanskrit, 
Zend, Egyptian. 


J. H. VINCENT, D.D., Chancellor. 


ED. OLSON, Ph.D. 
HOLMES, A.M. 


} Vice - Principals. 


R. HARPER, Principal. Rn. =. 
INSTRUCTORS. 


** CLARENCE F, CASTLE, M.A. 
Noau K. Davis, LL.D. 
A. DERouGEMONT, M.A. 


TT. J. Epwarps, D.D. 
** Ricuarp T. Evy, Pu.D. = 
SarRA A. EMERSON, M.A. 


Mademoiselle M. FLEURANT. 
Prof. C. GoRMAN, M.A. 
Prof. W. C. J. HALL, M.A. 

W. R. Harper, Pu.D. 
Miss L. M. HEUERMANN. 
Prof. R. 8S. Hotmes, M.A. Mrs. P. L. McCiinrock, M.A. 
Prof. C. T. McCLinrock, M.A. 


Geo. H. Horswe.t, Pa.D. 
F. McKrspBen, M.A. ‘“ 


W. I. Knapp, Pu.D. 


Prof. A. LOISETTE. 
A. C. Lonepon, M.A. 
D. G. Lyon, Ps.D. “ 
D. A. McCLENAHAN, M.A. 
WW. D. McCurntrock, M.A. “ 


INSTRUCTORS. 
Prof. E. H. Moore, Pu.D. 

EpWARD OLSON, PH.D. 
J. Scumirz, M.A, 
HERMANN J. Scumitz, M.A, 
GEORGE Scott, M.A. 
FREDERICK STARR, PH.D. 
Lewis STUART, Pu.D. 
R. D. Wiuson, Pu.D. 
ALFRED A. Wricut, M.A. 


A TONIC SOL-FA 


Will be held at 


1014 Clinton St., Philadelphia, 


Beginning Jane 22, and endin 


1.—NEW FEATURES. 
1. Children’s French and German, under 


experienced teachers. 


2. Boy’s (beginning) Latin and Greek, 


be under the direction of D EL non. 
e under the direction o ich- 
raduate and Licentiate of Tonic Sol-fa College, Len. + pone sy being taken to make these cou of the high 


on, and graduate of Boston Univ. School of 
The object of the Tonic Sol-fa Summer. Institute is 


3. Spanish and Old French, for teachers and 


to provide good training for students and teachers|advanced students of French, under Prof, WILLIAM I. 
who have not opportunities to take lessons during | Knapp, Pa.D., of Yale University. 


their teaching engagements. 
The course will include sight-singing, ear and voice 
training, and practical instruction in the best meth- 


4. Scandinavian Languages, under Profs. 


EDWARD OLson, PuH.D., of Morgan Park, and A. H. 


ods of teaching children to sing. There will be sepa-| EpGREN. PH.D., of Nebraska State University. 


rate classes formed for the different grades of stu- 


5. Indo-European Philology, under Prof, A. 


dents. There will be four hours of daily instruction H. Eporen. 


during the term. A special class will be formed for 
KINDERGARTNERS who wish to ney how to adapt 
the Color Notation of the Tonie So 

Music to the Kindergarten. Terms for entire course, 
Ten Dollars. For further particulars, address D. 
BATCHELLOR, 1014 Clinton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


6. Zend and Gothic, with special reference to 


fa System of | Indo-European Philology, under Prof. A. H. EpGREN. 


7. Assyrian, for elementary and advanced students, 


under Prof. D. G. Lyon, Pu.D., of Harvard University. 


8. Arabic and Syriac, under Prof. R. D. WILson, 


SUMMER of PEDAGOGY | "5. Prot 


At Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A Summer School of Advanced Pedagogy will be 
held at Aun Arbor, Mich., extending 
From Aug. 8 to Aug. 20, 1887. 
Prof. W. H. PAYNE, of the University of Michigan, 
will be the Director and will deliver 24 Lectures. 
Arrangements will be made for daily discussions 
by the Seding teachers present, for conference and 


comparison of views by all. 
Tuition fees and Board rates very reasonable. 


Send for circulars. write for particulars, or send in] LL.D., University of 


names bers, to 
your as mem L. C. HULL, 
Principal of the Detroit High School ; 


and exegetical work, Prof. A. A. WriGuT, M.A.. 


etry, and Calculus, under Prof. 
(Yale), Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 


Boston. 


10. New Testament Greek, classes for linguistic 
Boston. 


Al. Mathematics,— Algebra, Geometry, Trigonom- 
E. H. Moors, Pu.D. 


12. History, English, and Ecclesiastical, 


under Prof. R. S. HOLMES, M.A., Plainfield, N. J. 


13. Physiological Memory, under Prof. A. 


LoIseTTE, New York City. 


14. Psychology, under Prof. Noan K. Davis, 
irginia, Va. 
15. Social Science, under Prof. Ricuarp T. 


Ety, Pu.D., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


NO 
OTHER 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


IN 
THE WORLD 


OFFERS, 
OR HAS EVER 


OFFERED, 
SUCH 


A 
COURSE 


OF 
SUMMER 
STUDY. 


ll.—CENERAL STATEMENTS. 


1. In respect to ye peer the work done at Chau- 
tauqua will be equal to that of any College in America. 

2. Im breadth of Scope, the program offered will satisfy 
most classes of students. 

3%. The ablest instructors from the best known Institu- 
tions have been engaged. These, in most cases, are specialists. 
Contact with such men for four or six weeks will prove to be a 
great privilege. 

4. The methods employed will be found fresh, stimulat- 
ing, and judicious. Teachers will find it to their interest to at- 
tend the Chautauqua Schools, if only for the sake of methods. 

5. The amount of work accomplished in six weeks 
by those who give their attention to a single study under cir- 
cumstauces so favurable, would, if indicated, seem almost in- 
credible. It can be appreciated only by those who have tried it. 


i11.—SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


1. The first general meeting of instructors and students will 
be held Saturday, July 9,11a.m. The various departments 
will be organized on the same day between 2 and4p.m. Reei- 
tations will begin Monday, July 11, 8 a. m. 

2. A chapel exercise, which all students are desired to at- 
tend, a be conducted by the Chancellor every morning at 8 
o’clock. 

3. The tuition fee (exclusive of gate fee) will be five dollars 
for instruction in the class or classes of any single department, 
aud three dollars for each additional department, except in 
the department of chemistry. in which the tuition will be $2.50. 

4. No student may take studies in more than two depart- 
ments without the special permission of the Principal. 

5. Examinations will be offered on the last recitation day of 
each department. To those who pass these examinations, a 
certificate indicating the amount and character of the work 
performed will 

6. Books for all departments will be found at Chautauqua. 

7. For special information concerning the details of work in 
any class or department, address the instructor. 

WILLIAM R. HARPER, Principal, 
NEw HAVEN, Conn. 


or L. R. HALSEY. 
Supt. of Battle Creek (Mich.) Public Schools. 


1@~ For Information, Circulars, etc., address 


W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Word Studies in the New Testament. - Vincent Charles Seribner’s Sons, NY 
The Story of a New York House, - - - - be 38 
Dr. Sevier. - - - - - 
r b: les. - - - - - - Sterry Seribner & Welford, N Y 
Who is yp - - - - - Reckett Cassell « Co, NY 1 
Without Blemish. - - - - - - Walworth +4 
he English Mail Coach. - - 
The Ruling Principle of Method Applied to Education. Rosmini D C Heath & Co i +4 
A Week Away From Time. - Roberts Bros, Boston 
The Sunny Side of Shadow, - - - - - Renjamin Ticknor & Co, Boston 
The Cruise of a Woman Hater. - - - - De Montauban = = ue 160 
Lights and Shadows of a Life. - - - - Dahlgren 
Bet turi Read Henry A Young & Co, Boston 
in ‘Need - - - Dr Frank Cupp es Co, Boston 3 9 
Ith Our C ren. - - - 

Pea Sy of the Shagpat. - - : - - Meredith Roberts Bros, Boston 2 00 

The John Spicer Lectures. - - - - - Diaz D Lothrop & Co 60 


Avorp FAtse GuipEs.— Nothing could be 
more misleading than the theory that every man 
or woman can be his or her own doctor. Books 


are published which contain long catalogues of 
symptoms, and lay down inflexible rules for treat- 
ment. Many lives are sacrificed annually to such 
amateur medical treatment. The danger of tak- 
ing any remedy without having a proper diagnosis 
of one’s case, needs only to be intimated to be ad- 
mitted. Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., found when they introduced their 
Compound Oxygen to the public, that wisdom as 
well as honesty, demanded the frankest statements 
to their patients. A correspondence soon brings 
out all the important facts regarding the sufferer’s 
condition. If the physicians discover that Com- 
pound Oxygen and its associated remedies will not 
reach the disease under consideration, they make it 
an unvarying rule to say so. This precept of frank 
and manly dealing has not been departed from 
throughout seventeen years of active and remark- 
ay suecessful practice. During that long period 
their Home Treatment by Compound Oxygen for 
consumption, bronchitis, rheumatism, paralysis, 
asthma, and associated diseases has been introduced 
into forty thousand families, and its remarkable suc- 
cess warrants every recommendation that has been 
uttered in its behalf. It is not a cure-all remedy, 
but where prescribed, after careful investigation of 
the patient’s case, it rarely fails to effect a cure. 
Drs. age d & Palen send a very interesting book, 
free, to anybody who will write for it. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
peesee in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable eet for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis. 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung Affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
heve human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, nam- 
ing this oe W. A. NovEs, 149 Powers’ Block. 
Rochester, N. ¥. eow 


Tue AMERICAN NORMAL MusicaL INsTI- 
TUTE.—We are in receipt of a circular announcing 
the fourteenth annual session of the A. N. M. I. 
It will be held at Charleston, Ill., commencing July 
11 and continuing four weeks. This institute has 
a national reputation, as students from ten or 
twelve states attend each year. It gives a very 
thorough course in methods of teaching, voice- 
culture, pianoforte, harmony, conducting, ete. 
The music of the best masters is studied, and piano 
and song recitals and a number of grand concerts 


are given, making the session full of profit and 
pleasure to all earnest students of music, while 
teachers and those preparing to teach find this 
school especially useful tothem. The faculty con- 
sists of five eminent teachers of Chicago, each 
being especially competent in his department. 
The full course is only $10.00, For circulars con- 
taining full information, address S. W. Straub, 
243 State Street, Chicago, III. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than asy other first-class hotel! in the city, 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


SEA STD SUMMER OF PEDSGOCY, 


Three Weeks, from July 18 to Aug. 5, 


STAGER'S SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


Six Weeks, from July 18 to Aug. 26. 
== ASBURY PARK, ™. J. 


AND — 


1887. 


FACULTY. 


1. PEDAGOGY. (Three Weeks.) Dr. E. E. Wuire, 
Supt. of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

2. PSYCHOLOGY. (Three Weeks.) Dr. LARKIN 
DuNTON, Principal Normal School, Boston. 
Dr. JEROME ALLEN, New York City. 

8. SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, (Three Weeks.) Supt. 
Wm. N. BARRINGER, Newark, N, J. 

4. GERMAN METHODS. (Eight Lectures.) Dr. 
LARKIN DUNTON, Boston. 

5. ELOCUTION. (Three Weeks.) Dr. C. WesLey 
EMERSON, Monroe College of Oratory, Boston, 
Assisted by Miss Jrsst® ELDRIDGE, Boston, 

6. VOCAL MUSIC, (Three Weeks.) Prof. H. E. 
Hout, Supr. Music, Boston, Mass. 

7. NATURAL HISTORY. (Three Weeks.) Prof. 
AvusTIN C, APGAR, teacher of Natural History, 
Trenton Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 

8. WRITING. (Three Weeks.) J. S. Coo.ry, Prin. 
Grammar School, Windsor Locks. Conn. 

9. DRAWING. (Three Weeks.) Mrs. E. F. Dimock, 
Supervisor Drawinv, Chicag>, 

10. MODEL SCHOOL. (Three Weeks.) Miss E. M. 
REED, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


11. KINDERGARTEN. (Three Weeks.) Mrs. C. E. 
MELENEY, Paterson, N. J. 

12. ARITHMETIC. (Three Weeks.) Wm. M. Girrrn, 
Principal Grammar School, Newark, N.J. C, 
E. MELENEY, Supt. Schools, Paterson, N. J. 

18. GEOGRAPHY. (Three Weeks.) Miss Mary 8. 
CatE, Training School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

14. LANGUAGE. (Three Weeks) ROBERT C. MET 
CALF, Supr. Public Schools, Boston. Mass. A, 
B. GUILFORD, Jersey City, N. J. Miss H.N. 
Morris, Prin. Gram. School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

15. HISTORY. (Two Weeks.) Epwrtn SHEPARD, 
Principal Grammar School Newark, N. J. A. 
H. KELLEY, Chapman School, Boston. 

16. READING AND SPELLING. (One Week.) Wn. 
M. GIFFIN, Prin. Gram. School. Newark, N. J. 
C, E. MELENEY, Supt. Schools, Paterson, N. J 

17. POLITICAL ECONOMY. (One Week.) W. B. 
IRELAND, Asbury Park, N. J. 

18. GERMAN AND FRENCH. (Six Weeks.) Prof. Lro 


A. STAGER, and able assistants. 


SPECIAL FEATURES IN CONNECTION WITH THE SCHOOL. 


EIGHTEEN Departments. TWENTY-SIX Instructors. Over 330 Lectures. 
FIFTEEN full Courses of three weeks each. Low rates for tuition to choose from. 


Reduced railroad fares. Saturday excursions. 


Daily excursions to Long Branch and other seaside 


reser along the ams. Pee excursions. Fishing and Crabbing parties. 
WELVE evening entertainments, at reduced prices for students. Lessons in Natural 
the shore. Classes in Botany. Large and commodious class and lecture rooms. ey ee 


SCHEDULE 


One Department, 1 week, $3.00 | Three Departments 
g | 1 week, $2.00 | All Departments, 1 week, $10.00 


Two Departments,1 6.00 | Four Departments, 1 10.00 


3 14.00 


OF PRICES, 


“ 16.00 “ “ 3 “ 20.00 


00 
18.00 


Circulars are ready. 


WRITE FoR CLUB RATES TO 


EDWIN SHEPARD, President, 
77 COURT STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


— OR — 


A. H. KELLEY, Secretary, 
208 LEXINGTON S7., E. Boston, MAss. 


THE LADY OR GENTLEMAN, 
A practical teacter, who has $2500 to invest, will 
learn of a very desirable poskies in @ first-class Da: 
and Boarding School in Chicago, by applying immedi- 
ately to HIRAM ORCUTT, ideaber, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 

A Congregational clergyman, who, by culture and ex- 
rience, is well qualified to teach and preach ina 
niversity in New Mexico. AB ly at once to 

HIRAM O TT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A first-class Boarding and Day Schoo 

within ten miles of Boston. Said 
a good house with gymnasium, fitted up for school 
and an acre of land. Witha slight change 
2 boarders and some 13 day scholars can well ac- 
commodated. The school is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The property, as it is, including buildings 
ere = good will of school, will be sold eS 

8 easy ; possession giy easo 

‘all session. Apply to 
HI ORCUTT, Manager, 


. E. Bureau of Educatio 
3 Somerset St., 


COLLEGE: SUMMER 


LANGUAGES, CHEMISTRY, ART, MUSIC, SYNTAX, and LITERATURE. 
Five Weeks --- July Gth to August 9th. 


Twenty-two Teachers and Lecturers. 
- Classes, Daily, in Nine Languages. 
Excursions and Picnics on Saturdays. 


: herst College, writes: “ The School unites all that is new and true in 
the W. with all that the experience of ages has proved to be wise 
and good in the ‘old ways’ of classical study. and realizes the ideal of a school of languages as well, per- 
haps, as it can be realized ia half-a-dozen weeks of a summer vacation. 


For Cirewar and Program address 
(Mention this paper.) Professor W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


EXCURSION RATES AND SPECIAL TRAIN ARRANGEMENTS 


— FROM — 


NEW ENGLAND TO CHICAGO, 


National Educational Association. 


A SPECIAL TRAIN of elegant Pullman Sleeping Cars will leave Boston, Fitchburg Railroad Passenger 
Station, Causeway St., on Saturday, July 9, 1887, at 2.00 Pp. M.; passing the beautiful Lake Walden, Concord, 
the home of New England’s classic sage ; through the city of Fitchburg, over the hills of New Hampshire 
in the shadow of Mount Monadnock, to the Valley of the Connecticut, halting at Bellows Falls, Central Ver- 
mont Railroad, for supper at 6.00P.m. Resuming the journey, the train winds along by the turbulent 
streams, upland valleys, and verdant hillsides of the Green Mountain State, whose star never sets, over the 
more level plains near Champlain’s historic shores, through the tubular Victoria Bridge, and reaches 
Montreal at 4.00 A.M. 

SUNDAY, July 10. An Early rise will permit the enjoyment of the rare privilege of hearing High Mass 
chanted in Notre Dame Cathedral, St. Peter’s Church, and others of the largest and finest Catholic churches 
on this continent, as well as attendance at Christ Church (English), Cathedral, and other numerous 
Protestant churches. 

The completion of the Boulevard Road up the face of Mount Royal affords a view of scenery unsurpassed. 

Leave Montreal (Grand Truuk Railway) 7.30 Pp. M., arrive at Toronto (Canada’s Queen City) 7.30 A. M., 
Monday, July 11; stopping for breakfast, a visit to the University and other public buildings, leaving 10.00 
A.M. (Grand Trunk Railway), arriving Point Edward 4.00 p. M., stopping here two hours for late dinner. 
The Grand Trunk Railway have recently commenced tunneling the Detroit River at this point. 

Leave Port Huron, opposite Point Edward (Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway) 7.00 Pp. M., Central 
Standard time, arriving at Flint 9.30 Pp. M., Lansing 11.00 p. M., Battle Creek 12.15 A. M., South Bend 2.45 
A. M., Valparaiso 4.45 A. M., Chicago 7.00 A. M., Tuesday, July 12. 

Fare from Boston for the Round Trip, going and returning by above route, $22.00, with priv- 
ilege of side-trip from Toronto to Niagara Falls and return without extra charge. 

Those desiring to return via the Thousand Islands, and enjoy the exciting trip down the Rapids of the 
River St. Lawrence, can do so by payment of $2.50 extra to ticket agent of the Richelieu and Ontario Navi- 
gation Company's steamers on the dock at Kingston. 

Going via above route to Chicago and returning direct via Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway, Great 
Western Division Grand Trunk Railway and Niagara Falls, thence via West Shore Railroad, Hoosae Tun- 
nel Route, Fitchburg Railroad, to Boston, $25.00. 

Persons desiring to go and return by these routes by regular trains, in advance of the ‘“ special train,”’ 
can have the benefit of the above reduced rates. 

The above rates include a ‘Coupon ” in each “ Round Trip Ticket,” reading as follows: ‘‘ This coupon 
entitles the original purchaser, on presentation to the Treasurer of said National Educational Association, 
to a certificate of membership for one year in said Association.” The certificate of membership presented 
to the Secretary of the National Association, with the return portion of the ticket, shall entitle the original 
purchaser to the official stamp of the Secretary, which shall be necessary to make the said ticket good for 
the return trip. 

PULLMAN CAR FARES ON SPECIAL TRAIN. One double lower or upper berth (will accommodate two 
persons, if desired), $5.00. 

Reduced rates for Meals have been obtained for those going on the special train. 

Tickets will be good going July 5 to arrive in Chicago until July 15, inclusive ; good returning until 
Sept. 10, to arrive at the starting point, inclusive. 

For fares from other points in New England, particulars regarding Pullman accommodations and full 
information, call or send for ‘‘ National Educational Folder,” free at 

CENTRAL VERMONT RAILROAD OFFICE, 260 Washington St., Boston, or 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD OFFICE, 250 Washington St., Boston. 


J. R. WATSON, 
GEN’L PAss’R AGENT, Fircusure R, R. 


Ss. W. CUMMINGS, 
GeEn’L Pass'r AGt., CENTRAL VERMONT R, R. 


MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 


: MAINE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
W. W. STETSON, Supt. State Normal School, Auburn. | w, 4, ROBINSON, Supt. of Falls 
VERMONT. RHODE ISLAND. 


8S. W. LANDON, Prin. High School, Burlington. 

MASSACHUSETTS. GEN. T. J. MoRGAN, Prin. State Normal School, 
A. MESERVE, Master of Bowdoin School, Boston. Providence. 
A. P. MARBLE, Supt. of Schools, Worcester. 
C. F. MESERVE, Prin. Oak St. School, Springfield. 


CONNECTICUT. 
MARK PiTMAN, Prin. Wolsey School, New Haven. 


Eastward Bound Excursion Rates from Chicago to New England, 


THE CHICAGO AND CGRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 


Will sell Excursion Tickets from Chicago, east-bound t 
England seaside resorts, at about one unlimited fare for Rybes Tig White Mountain points aad New 


The Teachers’ Favorite. 


UnIoN Pactric RAILWAY. 
Lowest Rates, Best Accommodations, Shortest, Quickest, 


COLORADO, UTAH, CALIFORNIA, and OREGON, 
IDAHO, MONTANA, NEVADA, and WYOMING. 


The Rocky Mountain Resorts: 
DENVER, MANITOU, COLORADO SPRINGS, 
IDAHO SPRINGS, SALT LAKE CITY, 
PIKE’S PEAK, GRAY’S PEAK, THE SIERRAS, Ete. 


(3 For maps, folders, information, ete., call on or address 


M. T. DENNIS, Gen’l Agt 
’ T. B. 
290 Washington Street, Boston. 4 
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ITCHING FIVE LONG YEARS. 


New Bloomfield, Miss., Jan. 2, 1886. 
Hop BIrTERs Co. : 

I wish to say to you that I have been suffering for 
the last five years with a severe itching allover. I 
have heard of — Bitters and have tried it. I have 
used up four bottles, and it has done me more good 
than all the doctors and medicine that they could 
use on or with me. Iam old and poor, but feel to 
bless you fer such arelief from your medicine and 
torment of the doctors. I have had fifteen doctors 
atime. One gave me seven ounces of solution of ar- 
senic; another took four quarts of blood from me 
All they could tell was that it was skin sickness 
Now, after these four bottles of your medicine, [ am 
well and iny skin is well, clean, and smooth as ever. 

IENRY KNOCHE. 

Goon Worps—FROM Goop AUTHORITY.-- * * 
* * We confess that we are perfectly amazed at 
the run of your Hop Bitters. We never had any- 
thing like it, and never heard of the like. The 
writer (Benton) has been selling drugs here nearly 
thirty years. and has seen the rise of Hostetter’s Vin- 
egar and all other bitters and patent medicines, but 
never did any of them, in their best days, begin to 
have the run that Hop Ritters have. * * We can’t 
get enough of them. We are out of them half the 

ime. * * From letter to Hop Bitters Co., from 
BRENTON, Myers, & Co., Wholesale Druggists, 
Cleveland, O. 

Goop FoR BABIES.—“ We are pleased to say that 
our baby was permanently cured of a serious ~ 
tracted irregularity of the bowels by the use of Hop 
Bitters by its mother, which at the same time re- 
stored her to perfect health and strength.”—THE 
PARENTS. 


MISERABLENESS, 


The most wonderful and marvelous success, in 
cases where persons are sick or pining away from a 
condition of miserableness that no one knows what 
ails them (profitable patients for doetors), is ob- 
tained bythe use of Hop Bitters. They begin to 
eure from the first dose, and keep it up until perfect 
health and strength is restored, 


WICKED FOR CLERGYMEN. 


*T believe it to be all wrong and even wicked for 
clergymen or other public men to be led into giving 
testimonials to quack doctors or vile stuffs called 
medicives, but when a really meritorious article is 
made up of common valuabie remedies kuown to all, 
and that all physicians use and trust in daily, we 
should freely commend it. I therefore cheerfully 
and heartily commend Hop Bitters for the good they 
have done me and my friends, firmly believing they 
have no equal for family use. 1 will not be without 
them.”’—REv. E. R. WARREN, Scipio, N. Y. 


A Goop AccountT.—* To sum it up, six long years 
of bedridden sickness and _ suffering, costing $200 per 
ear, total $1.200, all of which was stopped by three 
tiles of Hop Bitters taken by my wife, who has 
done her own housework for a year since without 


the loss of a day. and [ want evervbody to know it], 


for their benetit.”” -JoHN WEEKS, Butler. 
Never Forget This. 


If you are sick, Hop Bitters will surely aid Nat- 
ure in making you well when all else fails. 

If you are costive or dyspeptic, or are suffer- 
ing from any other of the numerous diseses of the 
stomach or bowels, it is your own fault if you re- 
min ill, for Hop Bitters is a sovereign remedy 
in all such complaints. 

If you are wasting away with any form of Kid- 
ney disease, stop tempting death this moment, 
and turn for a cure to Hop Bitters. 

If you are nervous use Hop Litters. 

If you are a frequenter, or a resident, of a mias- 
matie district, barricade your system against the 
scourge of all countries,—malarial, epidemic, bil- 
ious, and intermittent fevers,—by the use of Hop 
Bitters. 

If you have rough, pimply, or sallow skin, bad 
breath, pains and aches, and feel miserable gener- 
ally, Hop Bitters will give you a fair skin, rich 
blood, and sweetest breath and health. 

That poor, bedridden, invalid wife, sister, 
mother, or daughter can be made the picture of 
health with Hop Bitters, costing but a trifle. Will 
you let them suffer ? 

In short they cure all Diseases of the Stomach, 
Bowels, Blood, Liver, Nerves, Kidneys, Bright's 
Disease. $1.000 will be paid for a case they will 
not cure or help. 


Sharp Pains: 


Backache, Rheumatism, , Sprains, Neural- 
gia, Stitches, Saatica, Lame Side or Hip, Kidney 
Affections, Sore Chestor pain in any part, local 
o when a Ho 

om 


Will Join 


**LOOWIS’ SELECT EUROPEAN PARTY” for a Sum- 
mer Vacation, from June 16 to Sept.5? This ques- 
tion is of special interest to school officers and teach- 
ers. weary and worn by their year’s service. The 
arrangements for this pan be complete and satis- 
factory. and the party will be under the personal care 
of gentlemen who have, for eleven years. conducted 
such European excursions. For circulars apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin fur Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

veuniivem 4 ett 


FISHER’S Essentials of Geog- 


raphy takes well among teachers. 
N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Harper's Magazine for Juve is richly laden with a 
variety of treasure. The opening article is the first au 
thentic and complete account of the wonderful discov" 
eries resulting from the important archaeological mis 


sion to Susa, the ancient capital of Darius, intrusted by 
the French Government to M Dieulafoy. Twenty ex 
cellent engravings illustrate the article Charles Dudley 
Warner's third paper, in his entertaining series of “Mex- 
ican Notes” describes, in Mr. Warner's bright and spark 
ling style. his travels and observations through the 
region of Esperanza, Vera Cruz, San Juan, Jalupa. and 
Coatepec. A realistic story of Puritau England in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, Stepten Wycher 
lie,” is told by Howard Pyle. Four masterly illustrations 
by the author accompany the text, one of them being the 
frontispiece of the number In the second article of 
Profes-or Ely’s new series of Social Studies he traces 
the Growth of Corporations from their small and inno 

cent beginnings a century ago to their overwhelming 
and oppressive numbers of today. Dr W. T. Greene, 
of the Dublin Zoological Society, writes concerning Cage 
Birds and their management. The article is effectively 
illustrated. The serials,“ April Hopes.” by W. D. How 

ells, aud“ Narka,” by Kathleen ©’ Meara. are continued. 
In the Great American Industries Series, R. R. Bowker 
has an important article on “A Sheet of Paper,” with 
twelve illustrations Prof. A. T. Hadley’s “ Ameri- 
can Railroad Legislation” isan able and timely contri 

bution, Iteketches the history of legal action relating 
to railways, showing the effects and ‘essons derived from 
each leading case, and concluding with an estimate of 
the Inter-State Commerce Law passed by the last Con 
gress. In the Easy Chair, George William Curtis dis- 
cusses the relations of publishers and authors, recent pub- 
Ne gifts to New York, the ocean yacht race,ete Inthe 
Editor's Study, Mr Howells writes concerning American 
eriticiem and its contrast to English methods. The Ed 
itor’s Drawer begins with a humorous essay on “ The 
Western Species of American,” and contains a rich 
variety of funny anecdotes, with an illustration by Llyde. 


— Scribner's Magazine for June has for its opening ar- 
ticle a semi-historical and critical essay, by John C 
Ropes, entitled “ Some Illustrations of Napoleon and his 


Times.” This is in a similar vein to “ The Likenesses of 
Julius Caesar.” which Mr. Ropes contributed to the 
February number of Scribner's It is plentifully illus- 
trated from the author's fine collection of Napoleon 
portraits. In “The Ethics of Democracy,” Mr F. J 
stimson has set forth a few of the generalizations to 
which he has been led by an elaborate and careful study 
of the laws of all our states and territories. and he hus 
clearly stated a number of the general tendencies of 
Democracy as shown in a wide range of legislation on 
such subjects as warrnge. Divorce, Socialism. and In- 
temperance. The third instalment of the Thackeray 
letters fills nineteen pages As a result of frequent 
visits and ony journeys in Guatemala. W. T. Brigham 
has given a vigorous, out door sketch of “An Unecom- 
mercial Kepubiic Miss Peck'’s Promotion,” by Sarah 
Orve Jewett, isa picture of life in one of the hill towns 
of Vermont Two Russians.” by Nora Perry, presenta a 
new side of Russian official life. There are seven poems; 
among them “ For an Old Poet.” by H. ©. Buuner: © An 
Art Master,” by John Boyle O'Reiliv; “ Preparation,” b 

Mrs James T Fields: * The Stone cutter,” by Elizabeth 
Akers. The other contributions of verse are Ellen Bur 
roughs, Henrietta Christian Wright. and Graham RK. 
Tomson, “The Magic Flight in Folk lore” is a short 
essuy. the theme of which is that similar folk-tales may 

ave had a separate origin, 


— The Atlantic Monthly, for June, opens with a curiove 
and interesting story by Josiah P. Quincey, called“ A 
Crucial Experiment” Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell contrib. 


utes a thoughtful article on “ The Theory of the Social 
Compact,” and Mr. Scudder’s “Nursery Classics in 
Scheol” considers the advisability of using the best of 
children’s fables and stories for school reading instead 
of the insipid selections in the ordinary reading buoks. 
Dr. Holmes continues his interesting account of his Eu- 
experiences. A very short story, catied 
* Enceladus,” by a lady who remains anonymous, gives 
an account of soine experiences iu the recent earthquake 
region of the Riviera Miss Sarah Orne Jewett is repre 
sented in this number by a poem entitled * The Caged 
Kird"” There are, also, poems by the late E R. Sill, and 
by Graham K Tomson _ A critic'am of the recent exhi 
bition in Boston of Mr Elihu Vedder's paintings, by Wm 
Howe Downes, will be read with interest by all lovers of 
art. The two serials by F. Marion Crawford and Mra, 
Oliphantand Mr Aldrich, go on as usual, and the num- 
ber closes with some able criticisms and the usual de- 
partments of the Contributors’ Club and the Beuks for 
the Month. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 


— The June Wide Awake, with its tempting frontis- 
piece, “ The First Day at the Beach,” opens with a stir- 
ring story, “‘ The Chase of the Meteor,” by Edwin Lasset 


ler Bynner. As acompanion to the frontispiece is a de 
lightful vacation paper by Amanda KB. Harris,“ Down in 
Sandwich town,” full of reminiscences of Daniel Webs. 
ter and the famous salt marshes, old inns, early Massa- 
ehusetts history,etc. The great feature of the number 
is the opening of a new serial by Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock, “fhe Story of Keeden Bluffs” Mrs Moitie 
Moore Davis gives us an interesting chapter in her “La 
Rose Blanche" story; Grace Denio Litehteld writes an 
account of her experience at Mentone in the late earth. 
quake; Susan Power tells us how to make a summer 
cottage cozy and restful; Mra Bolton writes of a woman 
tlori-~tin Ohio, and we have fine poems by Mrs. A T. 
Whitney, Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spoffurd, Clinton Scol 
lard, aud Gertrude Hall. Wide Awake is $2.40 a year. 
D, Lothrop & Co., publishers, 


— St. Nicholas for June opens with a charming frontis- 
piece by Frank Russell Green, entitled “ A Day Dream.” 
Those who intend going abroad will not skip Frank R. 


Stockton’s delightful “King London.” ‘Though the 
musical season is supposed now to have ended. we learn 
by E izabeth’s Concert” that it has just begunu,—at 
least for those who spend their vacation in the country 
Kut, while all boys and girls are ready for vacation at 
this time, some must be getting “ Keady for Business”; 
to these George J. Manson's article on “A Banker and 
Broker” will ere very luteresting. West Point Cadets, 
and their life in cainp is capitally described Winning 
a Commission,” by Lieutenant George [ Putnam; while 
General Adam Badeau shows what an unpleasant busi 
ness theirs may be iu his stirring paper on © Sheridan in 
the Valley.” There are some interesting items in“ Edit- 
orial Notes” about another historic maiden, Grizel Coch- 
rane, whose story was told in the Fepruary number. 


— The June number of the Magazine of Art, published 
by Cassell & Co., New York, has for a frontispiece, “ The 
Symbol,” a photogravure, full page, painted by F. Dick- 
see. The articles are: “Mr. Frank Dicksee. ARA.,” 
by Sydney Hodges; with a portrait of F Dicksee, and 
engravings of the artiat’s * A Love Story’; “ Pictures in 
Enamel,” by Cosmo Monkhouse, with four illustrations; 
“Tconoclasm and the Destruction of Art.” by Aifred 
Reaver; “Giimpses of Artist Life: The Royal Academy 
Banquet,” by ™ Spielmann with six fllustratious; 
“The Floreutine Fete,” OF Leader Scott; * Christina, 
Duchess of Milan,” by E Barrington Nash; “ Russian 
Bronzes.”” by John Forbes Robertson; with two iliustra 
tions after M. Gratchoff; Lafenestre’s * Titian,’’’ by 
Julia Cartwright, with four illustrations; “ tlardwick 
Hall,” by Edward Bradbury, with five illustrations; The 
Chronicie of Art; American Art Notes. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Eclectic Magazine, for June: terms, $5 00 a year; 
single numbers, 45 cents. New York: E RK. Pelton 

The Current. for May 21, terms. #400 a year: single 
numbers. 10 cents. Chicago: The Current Pub. Co. 

The Fountain, for June; terms, 8!.00 a year; single 
numbers, 10 cents. York. Pa.: W. H Shelley. 

The Magazine of Art, for June; terms. #3.C0 a year; 
single numbers, 35 cents New York: Cassell & Co 

St Nicholas, forJune: terms,$3 year. New York: 
The Century Co. 

Science. for May 20; terms, $5.00 a year. New York: 
N. D, ©. Hodges. 

American Agriculturist, for June; terms, $1 50 a year. 
New York: 751 

The Popular Science Monthly. for June; terms, $5 00 
a year, 50 cents a number. New York: D. Appleton 

i: 


& Vo. 

The Atlantic Monthly, for June; terms, x 00 a year; 

Nog’ for June; terms 
a'per’s New Mou agazine. 

$4.00 year. New York: Harper & Bros, 


GQeachers’ Agencies. 


Ceachers’ Agencies. | 
DAKOTA to us for a good many teach- 


ticularly high, considering the “istance, but if teachers | 
desire to go there we can find places for several. In fact, | 
the West generally is beginning to show considerable | 
confidence in this Agency, and we can give well qualified 
teachers chances in almost any State or Territory. But 
afterall, we have more Western teachers who wart to 
come back to New York than we have New York teachers 
who want to go West. Take it all around. New York 
State is a pretty comfortable place for a teacher to be 
located. and in proportion to the cost of living, salaries 
are about as high asanywhere. We always havea gout 
maby vacancies here. ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y.' 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
16 Astor Place, New York City. 


We are glad to observe a steady increase in our 
calls for teachers from Private Schools. In these in- 
stitutions it isespecially necessary to feel entire con- 
fidence in the prudence and trustworthiness of the 
Agency through which teachers are employed. aud 
we believe no one has thus far found us wanting. 
We may not have the riclt teacher, but we take pretty 
good care not to send the wrong one. 

W. D. KERR, Secretary. 


AM ICAN 
EST TEACHERS, 
prone? provided for Families. Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
School Property rented and sold. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & OU., 7 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


MIRIAM COVRIERE’S AGENCY 


Furnishes reliable American and Foreign Teachers, 
Professors, and Musicians, of both sexes. for Univer- 
sities, Colleges. Schools. Families, and Churches. 

Schools carefully recommended to parents. 

School Property rented and sold. 

School Furniture and Supplies furnished. 

Best References furnished. 

MIRIAM COVRIERE, 

$1 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


HE NEW ENGLAND 
} BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 

The Manager is Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and has spent over twenty-five years in schoo! work, 

PROF. GEO. W. TWITMYER, Prin. Public Schools, 
Honesdale, Pa,: ** From personal knowledge 1 can 
most heartily recommend the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Bureau to worthy teachers seeking preferment 
or new positions.” 

L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


EACHERS WANTED. Ladies: drawing 

and painting, $550 aud home ; music (i. and v.) 
$700 and home; French and German, $850 ; principal 
high school, $900 ; assistant, sciences, $70 month ; 
assistant, languages, $60 month ; teacher of botany 
and zoology; two grammar, $500, $550. Gentlemen: 
3 high school, West, $1000, $1100, $1300; principal, 
graded school, $1900; 3 grammar principais, N. Y., 
$1000, $1100 ; music, (Vv. and i.), private school, $900; 
ee eee, tuition school. College Professor 

as $5000 to invest in desirable private school. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
110 Tremont Street, Boston. 

NO FE FOR REGISTRATION, 

Actual business in providing 

Teachers with positions, not exhausting imaginstion 

in advertising for advance fees. Best facilities, 

efficient service, and large success. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Regis- 

tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 

select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those not suitable. 

R. E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 


"The Boston Teachers’ Agency. 
Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 


EVERETT 


FISK, 


7 Tremont Pince (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


PROFESSORS WANTED, 


TEACHERS WANTED, 


Nor FOR “hearsay” vacancies, but for Colleges and Schools WHICH HAVE ASKED US TO RFCOMMEND. 
WE HAVE BEEN ASKED, without our solicitation, TO RECOMMEND TEACHERS FOR THE FOLLOWING 


POSITIONS : 
Latin Principal... .. . 
Mathematics, Professorship, 3,000 | 
Principal Academy. . . . 2.800 | Three “ N. 
Professorship. Biology, . . 
Superintendency, Penn., 


Ind., 


1,800 | 


1,400 | Ladies’ Semir 


Asst. Military Academy, 1x00 | (Native), . 


Superintendency, N. J., 


$4,000 | Tones, 


1,800 | Professorship, German, “Sh 
1.400 | Principals (Man and Wife), 
1.000 | Professor (Lady), French, 


1,000 Art Teacher, Normal. 
1,200 | Musie Teacher in Seminary 


+ $1,200 | 7 Assistants (Ladies) in 


entucky, . 1,20 Eastern States, . . $500-800 

$900-1,200 28 High Seh: ol Assistants in 
2.000 | the West, . $400-1,000 

1,600 | Musie Teacher Publie Schools. 

| 30 to 40 Prunary and Gram- 

nary, . . 3,000 mar Teachers in N. Y. and 
Penn.; Salaries from  $30-$55 

700, Over 100 Primary and Gram- 

1,000 | mar Teachers for States 
west of Ohio, .. $30-$70 


We (1) find places for teachers; (2) make purchases for teachers; (3) recommend schools; (4) rent 


and sell schools. 
(a Send for cirenlars and become informed on 
among our patrons. 


ORVILLE BREWER, 170 State Street, 


They may bave secured positions through us. 


the work we do. You may find your best friends 
Address 


Chicago, Ill. (opposite Palmer House). 


KINDERGARTEN 


ND SCHOOL 


W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
7 Kast 14th street, 
New York. 


Vacancies! Vacancies! 


THE UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, 
Elmhurst (Chicago), Il. 


The past six weeks we have been invited to recom- 
mend teachers for mere than 500 vacancies. 
Among these were presidents for 4 colleges. protes- 
sors for 41 colleges, teachers for 13 normal schools 
principals and instructors for various departments ot 
57 academies and seminaries, superintendents and 
principals for 42 schools, 16 high schowl principals, 38 
high school teachers, 11 ward principals, and a large 
uumber of primary, intermediate, and grammar 
teachers. The calls still continue, and will do so 
during the summer months. 

‘Lhese calls have come direct from the employ- 
ers, and not frum disinterested parties. Jf not yet 
agreeably located, send for circulars and blank im- 
mediately. No profits on registration sees. 

ddress C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
eow Eimhurst, 


AWS EXCH, 
Teachers’ Bureau 


[Both Sexes.] 
Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
icians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVE 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


TEACHERS ? SCHOOLS ? 


want want 


Southern School Agency. 


ESTARLISHED 1880. 
1. Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Colleges, 
Schools, and Families without cost. 2. Supplies 
Teachers seeking positions with suitable places, at 
small cost. 3. Teachers wishing oo ge South should 
address, with stamp. 8.8. WOOLWINE, Prop’r, 


ALL TEAGHERS MAY GRADUATE 
CHAUTAUQUA, UNIVERSITY 


TEACHERS’ READING UNION. 
Address, for Bulletirs and information. 
THOMAS W. BICKNE President, 
Mass. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Special facilities and chirges rnustally mederate. 


Application Form and full particulars for stamp, 


W.A. Choate & Co., Mdnagers. 


AND GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y- 
THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom, 

Does business in é¢very State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers the same low rates as twelve 
years ago, when the Bureau was organized. 

No charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 

Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


“Having seen your circulars, and being well 
pleased with your terms and methods, I decide to 
register in your Bureau, and inclose the required fee, 
Please send me form of application, to be filled out 
and returned.” I M. J. 
Ashaudelphia, Ark., May 4, 1887. 
‘*Tam much pleased with your promptness in indl- 
cating vacancies.” & 
State Nor. School, Williamsville, Pa., May 1, ’87. 
“T am perfectly sure that my interests are safe 
with you, and now that you know my wants and have 
auged my capabilities, I do not think that 1 shall 
ave to wait much longer.” Ws 
London, England, May 1, 1887. 
“Dr. Hream OrcutTtT: Last night our School 
Board met and unanimously elected Prof. J. H M. 
and wife, principal and preceptress of our Academy. 
Your letter of recommendation was very favorably 
received. You are personally known te several per- 


on 


sors here, and happily can be absolutely trusted as 
honest in this work.” J. W. 8. 


Toulon, Ill.. May 13, 1887. 


| 
| 
—— 
| | 
F Canada Balsam and the medicinal virtues of fresh = 
Hops. Actsinstantly, cures quickly. The great- 
est strengthening plaster ever known. Allready 
toapply. Sold by drugrist and — 
25 cts., for $1.00. Mailed for price. priee 
tors, HOP PLASTER CO., Boston, Mass. 
| eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, LENN. | 
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Latin Synthetically Studied. 


LATIN WORD -BUILDING. 


By CHARLES 0. GATES, A. M., 
Instructor in Latin and Greek, Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y, 


work includes an etymological vocabulary, giv 
a erivatives, and their meanings illustrated by sen- 


An aid to pupils in reading Latin at sight. 

4 t-words with their more common d eir me ste 

Carsar and Cicero. Appendices are added giving the meanings of prepositions In comp 
0 


J ati ac swill 
on forms, rules fortransiation, ete. Teachers v 
sition and of the common terminations words, exercises ¢ ae more quickly form the habit of observing 


y this thod of analysis and synthesis the pup! 

knowledge in determining the meauings of new words, than by any other. 
i2mo, 160 pages. Introductory price, 84 cents. 

Sample copies mailed, postpaid, to teachers on receipt of above price. Send for full descriptive list of 


Latin and Greek text-books. 


APPLETON & CO, Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
The Essentials of Perspective. 


Wirn NuMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS DRAWN BY THE AUruor. By L. W. MILLER, I RINCI 
PAL OF THE SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART OF THE PENNSYLVANIA MusEUM, PHILADEL- 


PHIA. 1 VOL. OBLONG 8vo, $1.50. 
idauce ents and for: - 
s such a manual as has long been desired for the guidance of art students and : 
bye clear, direct, and practical, and the are 
( awings, whic  § r informs us, are the same that he bas used for many years In teachin, 
ous drawings. which, tne boar The result is a thoroughly practical text-book, the contents of which are 


“tiv » blackboard. 
pare: from the first elements to the higher principles, and entirely free from all unessential 


matter. 
“ able 1d-book for teachers and pu-}  “‘ The work will be found of great practica val 
pils of art. Journal of Commerce. |to students at home, and teachers of drawing.””— 
“Mr. Miller holds a high rank as a teacher, and | Boston Traveller. ; ; 

I “It is an admirable manual of instruction contain. 


ay be accepted as coming from a recog- | 
eo pn Roses Ay He does not burden the young artist ing numerous illustrations by the author. He has 


‘ lifficult problems, but starts him | simplified his work by leaving out of it unessential 
right pon pb imterent in the elements which | things with the object of making more clear the 
are so often neglected, and yet are fundamental in | really important truths of perspective.”— New York 
right drawing.” — Utica Herald. Sun. 

*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, N.Y. 


Best Supplementary Reading for Grammar Schools. 


Selections from American Authors. 
PART FIRST, From the Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 
PART SECOND, Familiar Letters of John and Abigail Adams. 


PART THIRD, Cooper’s famous Story of “The Spy.” 
PART FOURTH, Selections from Longfellow’s “ Tales of a Wayside Inn.” 


This book contains 414 pages, printed on good paper, in clear type, and is handsomely 


bound in cloth. 
Sample copy mailed, postpaid, for 60 cents. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. CLARK & MAYNARD, pian 


And and Wist’l Head 
OLT & COS, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S,| Amderson’s Mistories a sl Readers; 
Pook’ WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE &| Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
CO.’S, LONDON, TAUCHNITZ’S Letesic Pusiica-| Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Stock of IMPORTED AND s 
ONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. Reed & Kellogg's Lessons in English. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. fHutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. | (51 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


TEACHERS! A. W. 
Now is the time to turn your “Dead Stock.” We FE b 9 


will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 
Cnclis 


may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 
copyright, date. and condition. 

YEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 
better than market rates. The largest and cheapest 
line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 
ERENCE BOOKS in this country. 

EDWARD E. BABB & CO. 


578 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 

Che Oldest and the Beat 
The Business-Standard Copy-Books Of all 
LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. PENHOLDERS, RUBBER ERASERS 


And Schook 
Supplico of Unequaled Quality. 
ALL STATIONGRS KGEP THE 
FABER GOODS. 
Special Sampfes sent to 
BdIucatore, 


ADDRESS 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


Eberhard Faber, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS.,} 


The Entee .. The Reet, 


THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAST 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPLI- 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE. 


PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 72 cts 
COM. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96 cTs. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LATIN A SPECIALTY. 


A Christian lady of ability, culture, and refinement, 
who has devoted much time to the study of the Latin 
language and literature, and has had successful ex- 
perience in teaching it, may learn of a first-class 
college position by applying to 

ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


— 
FOR SALE, 
At about one half its real value, a Ladies’ College Pe Foen 
in the South; fine buildings furnished, with ten acres | 
of land, admirably located, and in good condition. S b> ESF: 
For full particulars. apply to =) melt 
HIKAM ORCUTT, Manager, z 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 38 Sess 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
WANTED, 
The good will and outfit of a well established and 332 aoe 
well advertised Private School for Boys, in the city of au a ae® 
of Chicago. Spacious and convenient rooms, fitted up 2a 
under the direction of the present Principal, can be Sof mrs 
rented at a reasonable price. The investment neces- z s Hy 
sary to secure the position, only Possession c BSS 


given June 1, 1887. Apply to 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY Co, 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, ucational : 


Importers and Wholesale Ed 
JOHN A. BoyLg, r, 


Conventions, Assemblies, 
r 
By J. MADISON WATSON, Institutes, Normals 
Author of the /ndependent Series of Readers. These may all, from the large ye Oliver Dit- 
There is many a speller in the market, and it is son & Co., be supplied with the best 8 for conven- 
: 1 tion singing. Send for lists. All inquiries cheerfully 


ard to say which is the best, all bemg different! 
But. all things being taken into consideration, we answered. Correspondence solicited. 


feel safe in saying that, for completeness and scien- 
tific ‘arrangement, classification, and utility, there is Convention Singing Books. 
APOGRAPH, $1., Zerrahn; INDEX, $1; 


nothing equal to 
WATSON’S COMPLETE SPELLER. Zectane.. Books made on purpose for conven- 
tion singing. 


Mr. Watson very properly contends that orthogra- 
, is the * rs »” «dueation, and he pro-| 3000 different pieces of music in octavo form 
reyan th train his pupils thor for chorus singing, 5 to 10 cts. each. Send for lists. 


ceeds to train his pupils ae | and skillfully, 
Sunday School Assemblies. 


aud makes correct “spellers” of all who faitbfu' 

observe his imstructions. 176 pages, half bene’, 

for examination 20 cts. is Graphic Speller d 

is a gem! Attention is also called to his Child’s 

Speller and Youth's Speller, both in script type, to & Holbrook; SONGS OF PROMISE. 35 cts. 

familiar'ze the pupil with the written rather than the Teuney & Hoffman; SONG WORSHEP, 35 
ets... Emerson & Sherwin ; FRESH FLOW. 
ERS, 25 cts., Emma Pitt. All first-class Sunday 


printed form. 
Returnable sample copies forwarded on application. 
School books. 
School Institutes. 


A. BARNES & co., Publishers, 
SONG GREETING, 60 cts., Emerson—for the 


111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agt., 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 

Higher Schools; SONG BEULS, 50 cts.—for 
Grammar Schools; GEMs FOR LITTLE 


First Steps In Scientific Knowledge. SENGERS, 30 cents —for Primary Schools ; 


By PAUL BERT. / 
N CHIMES .00 — 
“Jt makes the teaching of Elementary Science iam c » $1.00 —for 
possible in the Common School, 
_ ROYAL SINGER, 60 cts., is a book highly suc- 
*.* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on| —_ cessful and much commended as a singing: class 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, tav~ Any book mailed for retail price. 


OR 
F. M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Watson’s Spellers. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


MODERN JUVENILE CLASSICS. 


A superior collection of easy Piano Music carefully selecte 

Send for catalogues. tf gom the Lichner. Spindler, Lange, Cho 

Gliese, Low, Scharwenka, Schubert. Hiller, Heller, 

R & co Rehr, Haydn, Mendelasohn, and others. Especially pre- 

JOHN E. POTTE "9 pared for the use of young piano players. 144 pages Sheet 
PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. music size. Price, $1.00 in Boards; $1.50 in Cloth. 


urray’s Advanced Lessons in English,- 
McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, 75 MY KATHLEEN’S GONE OVER THE SEA. 


Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, - + + 1.25 Beautiful Song and Chorus 

Baldwin’s Essential Studies in Deoratare 1.25 

Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution . 1.26 By T. P. WESTENDORF. 

Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, 2, 8, 4, eac . 25 The world-wide larity of “I'll take you home again 
00 Kathleen” has firmly established Mr. Westendorf's reputation 


Harrison’s French Syntax, 2, 
Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, 


Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. 
are some of the Educators who 


‘ 

Til ES speak in praise of ** Lessons in En- 
glish Composition, Grammar, and Rhetoric,’? com- 
bined, by W. W. Gist, A.M. By mail, postpaid. 68 cts. 
Judge W H. TOURWEKR. Prof. W. E. WILSON, R. I. 
State Normal Schools; Prof. W. H. FREIMER, Supt. 
City School. Los Angeles, Cal.; JOHN W. AKERS, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction. 
Selections trom the Writings of GEO. BANCROFT, 
by W. W. Gist, A.M. Sent by mail, 32 cents. 
Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 

307 & 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE, and 
Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
TALKS TO THE STUDENTS or THE uNrversrrres| Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
OF ST. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
By NATHAN SHEPPARD. PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
Author of “Shut up in Paris” ; Editor of “ George To which special attention is called. 
Eliot’s Essays” ; etc., ete. These MODELS have been specially designed for 
i2mo,cloth, - - 75 cents, the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18-20 Astor Pl.,N. ¥. | and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. the correct a of Form and Drawing in every 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. stage, and especially at the outset. 

Loyd’s Literature for Litth Folks. 


or catalogue an address 
aub’s Normal Spellers. THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. Chicago Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, ‘Mass. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline aps. 79 WABASH AVENUE. 


Sheppard's Constitution. 

SS UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO 
THAND 19 Murray St., New York, 4 
For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies, 


ituations procured ali pupils when competen 
Gildersleeve’a Latin. Venable’s Alaebra. ete. 


MERRILL’S ADVANCED READERS. Common School Bookkeeping, “Blanks. 


Sample Copies: 

ist, 15 cents; 3d, 30 cents; 4th, 40 cents, Of the COMMON AND GRADED SCHOOLS. 
. “ Book- keeping is one of the most exsentially practical 
The Preface to the First Reader is the best Man- | studies, and it has a culture side seldom recognized by 
val of Methods Ihave everseen. . . . . . Llack those entrusted with the efucation of our children. 
words to express my appreciation of the plan and | The real fact is, that few understand this neglected sci- 
execution of the Advanced Fourth. | ence, and that its educative power is not generally 
State Normal School.” portant branches of study 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Hiclectic Educational Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ECLECTIC GUIDE TO HEALTH. — Scient Temperance 
Physiology and Hygiene. 


A revision and rearrangement of the popular ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY, which is still con- 
tinued in publication. The effect of alcoholic drinks and narcotics on the human system is fully 
considered in connection with each division of the subject, to meet the requirements of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and the laws in several States requiring Temperance 
Physiology to be taught in the public schools. 190 pp-, cloth. Profusely illustrated by engrav- 
ings, and full-page colored plates. Sample Copy and Introduction price, 60 cts. 


MORRIS’S SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


By Epw. D. Morris, Lane Theological Seminary. One hundred selections from the various 


versions of the Bible. For school purposes: Openi i 
* Upening exercises, responsive reading, eto. 
Cloth, 244 pp. Introduction and Sample Copy price, 60 cents, ” 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGS, & CO, Publishers, 48 Res, ©: 


as a popular song composer, In this, his latest effort, he has 
surpassed anything he has _ heretofore written, and we predict 
for it a generous reception from the public. Beautifully illus- 
trated title page. Price, 40 Centa, by mail, postpaid, 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Of every description and at all prices. We will 
send our Ttlustrated Descriptive Catalogue free of 
charge upon application. State what kind of in- 
Strument you wish to buy. 


The JOHN CHURCHCO., 


CTINCINWATT, O. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
t, Boston, 


3 Somerset Stree 15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


So. F. STEARNS, WN. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


| 
— 
| 
— 
| 


